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HARD TIMES T^LES 

TRUTH IS BETTER THAN 
FICTION 

How Sterling CSiaracter Stands 
Up Under the Dollar Strain 

A PICTURE, A HAM, AND 
A LITTLE HOUSE 

Thej’ say, that poverty can push a 
man to theft. But our experience is that 
it depends on the man. 

Three remarkable stories that have 
reached us from America show that hard 
times do not alter sound character; 
instead, they often serve to show it, up 
in its true light. 

Two boys of Ossining, rooting about 
in their attic for something they could 
sell, forind a dusty oil painting of 
meadows and mountains with the Sun 
setting behind them. 

They took their picture to the local 
art dealer, Mr C. J. Dreier, and were very 
pleased with the two dollars he gave 
them for it. 

After the boys diad gone Mr Dreier 
looked more closely at the picture, then 
he cleaned it up a bit. Finally he took 
it to New York so that it might be 
valued by experts. 

The Honest Art Dealer 

The next day the boys found Mr Dreier 
on their doorstep with their picture 
under his arm. He was bringing it back. 
It was a landscape by the Dutch 
master Cuyp, painted before 1700, he 
said, and was worth 15,000 dollars. 

He could not afford to pay that for it, 
but They must keep it, and he would try 
to find them a purchaser for it at its true 
value. In'any case, he could not take 
their treasure from them for the paltry 
sum of two dollars, and'that was that.. 

The second story is of a fine ham 
baked one day at a • public cooking 
demonstration in Rochester, U.S,A. A 
thin little woman in the audience asked 
that the ham should be given to the Old 
Ladies Home, where the diet was meagre 
and not very tasty. The cookery teacher 
was willing, but said that she had no 
way of delivering the ham to the Home. 
The little woman said she would take it. 
Groceries on the Doorstep 

When the class assembled next day 
one of the students had a .few words to 
say to the .lecturer in private. Did she 
know that that little thin woman Had a 
husband at home ill in bed and two 
children on very short rations, and that 
she had walked all the way . to the Old 
Ladies Home, carrying’the ham, because 
she could not pay the tram-fare ? 

- When the little.thin woman reached 
home that night she found a large basket 
of groceries on her doorstep, the origin 
of which she has never quite understood. 

The third story is of Peter Geraltowsld, 
who had been long out of work in De¬ 
troit, so that the payments on the little 
house he was buying had fallen terribly 


Tlie Msder About England 



This fine statue of John Wesley, who rode round England on horseback, has been set up 
outside the oldest Methodist Chapel in the world, at Bristol. Given by Mr E. S. 
Lamplough, it is the work of Mr A. G. Walker, one of our leading sculptors, and is in bronze. 


in arrears. He owed 600 dollars on that 
little house, and if he could not pay it he 
would lose not only the house, but all 
the money he had put into it. 

Peter was hungry too. He applied for 
relief, and was given a job sweeping 
crossings to pay for his food. 

Worrying and sweeping, worrying and 
sweeping, his days went by, and then, 
one day, lie swept up a lady's purse. It 
contained just 600 dollars. Peter took it 
to a friend who could read English, and 
from the notes and the papers in it they 
made out who the owner must be, and' 
took her the purse. 

Then Peter returned to his crossing 
and went on sweeping and worrying, 
sweeping and worrying as before. 

The lady told a newspaper about her 
good luck; the story was printed, and 
an unknown reader has taken over the 
mortgage on Peter’s house, reduced the 
size of the payments, and sent him word 
that he will not be driven out for non¬ 
payment during these hard times. 


OLD JOHN STRYPE 
Who Will Light Up His 
Gravestone ? 

The good people of Leyton arc very 
proud of their treasures, and we are glad 
to record that a local doctor has in¬ 
stalled a series of lamps round the 
gravestone of John'Strype, whicii, as 
C.N. readers will remember, was dis¬ 
covered last year. 

A sheet of thick glass has been set. in 
a metal frame at floor-level above the 
stone, and electric lamps are arranged 
round it so that everyone can read the 
inscription. It is nearly 200 years since 
this old vicar passed away, full of years 
and honour, at 94, having served the 
people of his little village, as Leyton 
then was, for over 68 years. 

If any C.N. friend would like to install 
an automatic penny-in-the-slot meter to 
light these lamps , the vicar and the Editor 
would both be delighted. It could be done- 
for less than 1$. 


FELIX LOSES HIS 
MASTER 

PAT SULLIVAN AND HIS 
FAMOUS CAT 

The Man Who Made the 
World Laugh Dies Poor 

GREAT ACHIEVEMENT OF 
A CLEVER AUSTRALIAN 

Felix may keep on walking, but 
his master is dead. 

He died the other day in New York, 
young and in poverty, for he was only 
45, and had nothing left of the fortune 
brought him by his famous cat. The 
man who made the world laugh died 
poor and sad. 

The time that comes sooner or later 
to all great film stars had come to 
Felix. Even his ninth life seems to 
have been used up in one burst of glory; 
and then, as if symbolical of the un¬ 
reality of film life, a mouse was born to 
swagger before tlie cat, and to win. 
The squeaks of Mickey Mouse and his 
Minnie are now heard all over the world, 
and it was really those squeaks 4 that 
triumphed, for poor old Felix was a ' 
silent fellow, without even a purr, 

A New Kinema Art 

Pat Sullivan, the Australian who had 
gone to live in America, had, however, 
the honour of creating with Felix the 
first great star of a new kinema art, 
the Animated Cartoon. His was a 
truly great achievement, "and original. 
So new was his idea that the British 
film people were nervous of it, and 
though Felix scored an instant success 
in America he lay discarded in a London 
vault for some time before a company 
could be found to start him walking here. 

But when he once started there was 
no stopping him. At one time he was 
appearing every week at two thousand 
lcinemas in England, and was famous 
all over the world. A factory staffed 
with artists turned out Felix pictures 
incessantly to keep pace with the 
demand. Wherever he went there was 
laughter. Songs were written about 
him, toys were made of him; silly people 
hung him in their motor-cars to keep 
an accident away. 

Ten Thousand Felixes 

When his master came tc London he 
was welcomed by ten thousand Felixes: 
in the shops, mechanically 
pavements, dangling from 
forth from saxophones, 
have been times when he 
strangled that cat; but his creation had 
got the upper hand. Everyone could 
recognise Felix at a glance, but no one 
guessed that it was his master walking 
down the street. 

And now he has gone, and he has died 
poor. Pat Sullivan's name deserves to go 
down to posterity as a man who made the 
world laugh, but it is the name of Felix 
that we feel sure will keep on walking. 


pacing the 
cars, blazed 
There must 
could have 
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BRIGHTER NEWS 
FROM THE NEAR EAST 

ONE MORE TRIUMPH FOR 
GENEVA■ ■■ 

G.H.Q. of Three States That 
Are To Act As One 

SMALL LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

1 While clouds gather darkly in the 
Far East the news from the Near East 
is brighter. ' • 

Suddenly, from the storm-centre of 
•Central'Europe, where there has of late 
been much war talk, has come the news 
of the/unity of three smaller .States/ 
which are to act together as one, with a : 
headquarters in Geneva. It is an event 
of supreme interest and much promise, 
for it means that Geneva has just 
witnessed one more triumph of goodwill, 
and one more danger has been, removed 
from the political map of Europe. 

Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia,. and 
Rumania have agreed to act as one 
State in all future relations with other 
countries, and Geneva is to be their 
general headquarters; 

. The Little Entente 

. Tor many years these three States 
have been known as the Little Entente, 
but efforts have been made from time 
to time to weaken the original bond 
between them. The detachment of any 
one of them - by another Power would 
have been hurtful to the peace of Europe. 
Now, as a group of 48,000,000 people, 
they will speak with one voice, and as 
the chief influence of the group is that 
of Czech o-Slovakia it will make for 
harmony at the council chamber rather 
than for discord. 

The final act of this great event took 
place quite quietly at Geneva in Feb- 
ru ary, but the-• pians were made at' a 
meeting of the three Foreign Ministers 
held in Belgrade last December, as 
already noted in the C.N. The treaty 
thus made will-first be ratified by each 
of the three parliaments and then regis¬ 
tered with the League. 

One Common Policy 

By it the three countries combine to 
form a little league of nations whose 
common action is to be guided by the 
principles of the big one to which they 
all belong. One part of their charter 
states that their common policy will be 
based on the general principles contained 
in. the Covenant, the Pact of Paris, the 
General Act lor Arbitration,, the anti¬ 
cipated Disarmament Convention, and 
the Locarno Treaties. 

Every political treaty into which one 
or other of the three enters, and every 
economic agreement which affects either 
of them politically, must have the con¬ 
sent ‘ of all three parties. The three 
countries will thus have one common 
policy toward all other States, and will 
present a united front for or against 
decisions and action in world affairs. 

The United States of Europe 

In all possible ways the three countries 
intend to work together as a unit. Their 
railways' aviation, and the navigation of 
the Danube are to be controlled in the 
manner which will best serve the whole 
area; so.also their posts, telegraphs, 
telephones', and wireless. Economic 
relations will be developed on the same 
Hues, particularly as regards'preferential 
tariffs, and the three Governments in¬ 
tend to suggest that the. banks of the 
three countries shall establish some 
common plan of collaboration. 

The permanent Council of the three 
Foreign Ministers’will meet Three times 
yearly—once at each capital in turn, 
once at Geneva during the Assembly of 
the League, and once as occasion directs. 

Thus the Little Entente is practising 
instead of. only preaching'cooperation. 
It is taking the-first'step,'of its own 
accord, toward that United States of 
Europe which M. Briand favoured- so 
strongly, which Victor- Hugo argued 
long before him, .and which, we .have 


ANOTHER YOUNG 
MAN AT GENEVA 

Be of Great Hope 

MILITIAS INSTEAD OF 
CONSCRIPT ARMIES 

I greatly desire to find possibilities 
of agreement between my country and 
Germany . 

So said the young delegate of France, 
M. Pierre Cot, in a fine gesture toward 
Germany at the Disarmament Con¬ 
ference. The subject was that part of 
the French plan which proposes for all 
countries of the Continent a militia 
system of short-term armies, stand¬ 
ardised to a regular pattern as a first 
necessary condition for reducing them. 

” Our object is to find a system applic¬ 
able to all, to standardise methods 
most compatible with the peace of the 
world, 1 ’ the French delegate went on. 

" We ought to put the question on new 
ground and not to engage any longer 
in sterile discussions. We do not 
ask any country suddenly to make 
changes. We all need time, and the 
stages we contemplate give us that. I 
realise the German delegate’s diffi¬ 
culties, but we need not adopt any: 
attitude of acrimony, of hostility ; we ! 
can reach everything by agreement.” 

The Main Hope 

Such was the tone of M. Pierre Cot’s 
answer to Herr Nadolny; the German 
delegate, who had objected that his 
country had no guarantee that this 
change (the change from the pro¬ 
fessional army imposed on it by the 
Peace Treaties to a militia system) 
would provide a just solution as a 
permanent arrangement. How could it 
be expected to change suddenly from 
this professional type with which it 
had worked for 14 years to another 
quite different, and how could there 
be any equality between the States, 
with conscript armies and reservists, 
and the disarmed States which, with 
only small armies, would have nothing 
to oppose to these ? 

The main hope of the moment lies 
in the friendly spirit of the French 
delegate. M. Pierre Cot is one of the 
younger men who are bringing fresh 
courage to Geneva. He has already 
taken an effective part in the committee 
for limiting war budgets and has sat 
at the Council table more than once. 
He is the same age as Captain Anthony 
Eden, and, like the captain, knows what 
war means. 

COLOMBIA AND PERU 
Two States At War 

A little war has broken out on the 
boundary of Colombia and Peru and 
Colombia has appealed to the League. 

The scene of conflict is close to 
Brazil, which has done..its best to 
bring the conflicting States to a reason¬ 
able frame of mind. Some years-ago 
Peru exchanged some territory with its 
neighbour, and ever since there have 
been heartburnings among the Peruvians 
over the giving up of the town, of 
Leticia.’ The Iquitos, as the Peruvians 
in this part of Peru are called, surprised 
and took Leticia, and the Government 
of Peru, after first ascribing the attack 
to Communists, supported, this unjust 
act. A Colombian expedition, advanc¬ 
ing to retake Leticia/met the regular 
Peruvian Army at Tarapaca on the River 
Putumayo and there was fighting. 


Continued from the previous column 

repeatedly, advocated in the O.N., and 
which is still the subject of discussions. 

Our readers will recall that a. Customs 
Union exists between the Balkan States, 
and that their ancient enemy, Turkey, is 
linked up peaceably with it; We hope 
the Little Entente will in time spread 
to take iii neighbouring States/, and/so 
establish a really settled condition of 
things in the .heart of troubled Europe. 


Let the Cabinet 
Believe IN Us 

Why Should It Not Have 
Confidence? 

While trade languishes, money con¬ 
tinues, to pile up at the banks. 

, The five greatest .banks, commonly 
called the Big Five, report an increase 
of over ^200,000,000 in deposits and a 
fall of over ^130,600,00b’in advances. 

This means' that monetary resources 
exist but are .not used through lack of. 
confidence and lack of enterprise. 

Sir Josiah Stamp has been calling at¬ 
tention to the pessimistic utterances, of 
a century ago, to which we have ourselves 
directed attention in the C.N. 

William Pitt said “ There is scarcely 
anything around us but ruin and de¬ 
spair.” Lord Grey believed ” every¬ 
thing was tending to a convulsion.” The 
Duke of Wellington on the eve of his 
death thanked God he would ” be spared 
from seeing the consummation of ruin 
that is gathering around us.” Disraeli 
in 1849 said that in industry, commerce, 
and agriculture there was no hope. 
Lord Shaftesbury in 1848 said ” Nothing 
can save the British Empire from ship¬ 
wreck.” 

The lesson is clearly, Do not despair! 
Money is cheap and now is the time to 
use it. Let the Government believe in 
the nation. 


THE REMARKABLE CAT 
OF CARLISLE 

Toby, the remarkable cat of Carlisle, 
has gone on his last journey, this time 
not as a stowaway. He has been run 
over by an express train. 

Catching mice was too tame a pastime 
for him, and during the last six years 
this black cat, whose home was the 
refreshment room at Carlisle Station, 
had been on more than 50 long journeys. 
He travelled as a stowaway on fish 
trains and was known to the railway- 
men of half the stations in Scotland. 

Whenever a spell of wanderlust came 
over him he would- board the first 
L.M.S. train that was going up North 
and travel with it until he was dis¬ 
covered by the officials. 

Someone knowing. his passion for 
travelling tied a label on his collar with 
the words ” Please return to Carlisle,” 
so that when this was read he would be 
put on the next train for that town. 

Once Toby went as far as Aberdeen, 
nearly 250 miles from Carlisle. Another 
time he found himself at Stanraer, His 
instinct was always North. Not once 
in his six years of straying by train did 
he take a train southward. 


OLD TOMMY MOORE 

An album containing verses by 
Thomas Moore has just come to light. 
It has drawn a letter to The Times from 
Mrs E, R. Beckingham, who knew the 
poet as a child. 

The great song-writer was her grand¬ 
father’s tenant. He was a diminutive 
figure, she says, always called Tommy, 
and far from robust; but when small¬ 
pox came to the village of Bromham he 
sent all his' household away and stayed 
to nurse the sick and comfort the dying. 

* He was a hero as well as a poet; but 
his friends could smile at him as well as 
admire him. He was so absent-minded 
that sometimes he would throw his 
handkerchief into the fire, and once Mrs 
Beckingham heard him say this con¬ 
cerning a small dinner party : 

“ Sir Joshua .Barlow was one, the two 
.Maguires were two , I was three:, and who 
was the fourth ? ” 

It was some time before he solved the 
mystery/ His arithmetic was not very 
good, but we can easily forgive.him that 
for the sake of his songs. - 

Quite a lot of us can count four/but 
only Moore could write such melodies as 
She is FarTrom the Land and Believe Me 
If All Those Endearing Young Charms. 


A PRESENT FROM 
AN EARTHQUAKE 

7000 ACRES OF LAND 

Napier Rises From the Ruins 
ol a Devastating Wreck 

TRANSFORMATION OF A 
NEW ZEALAND TOWN 

In these dark days it is good to read 
of a rapid recovery from adversity. 

Two years ago the beautiful seaport 
town-.of .Napier, on The East Coast of 
New Zealand, was laid in ruins by the 
most severe earthquake New Zealand 
had ever known. 

- -. ' ■ - % - ' / •• ‘ % 

\ The people of Napier were not dis¬ 
mayed by this calamity, which fortu¬ 
nately was not attended by such a great 
loss of life as many other earthquakes 
in other parts of the world. 

For two years the townspeople have 
been busy clearing away the ruins of 
buildings, and replacing them by better, 
stronger, and more artistic buildings, 
and, now most of the new buildings 
are completed, a festival has been liMd 
to celebrate the.town’s recovery. 

Farms On the Old Lagoon 

The town-planners have improved 
the appearance of the . new town by 
widening old streets and creating new 
ones. The town looks out to the 
Pacific Ocean across a broad Marine 
Parade, so that it is regarded as ‘ one 
of the most beautiful in the beautiful 
country of New Zealand. 

Nearly a million pounds has" been 
spent on the new buildings. 

But of all the remarkable things that 
have happened the most remarkable is 
I that the earthquake has given Napier a 
present of 7000 acres of land. It raised 
tlie . land about the town of Napier 
several feet above its old level, and as 
a result of this nearly the Whole area of 
the Ahuriri Lagoon, a tidal sheet of water 
comprising 7000 acres, became dry. 

Now we read of crops of potatoes, 
barley, and grass grown on part'of the 
bed of. this old lagoon. So good were 
the crops that the Napier Harbour 
Board, which of course owns the land 
that once was part of Napier Harbour, 
intends to make the whole of the old 
lagoon into farms. 

Some of the potatoes grown on land 
which two years before was covered 
with three or four feet of water weighed 
as much as 20 ounces. 

This -New Zealand earthquake pre¬ 
sented the country with nearly 7000 
acres of good farming land. 

Things Said 

The King has never ridden to hounds. 

Mr Claude Pritchett 

Heads up and tails up ; we are pulling 
through. The Prince’of Wales 

With a British friend I would go to 
the end of the Earth. M. Herriot 
I don’t believe in going to war . to 
enforce peace. ‘ Earl of Lytton , 

Scotland is the only country that does 1 
not allow a boy to go to sea until he is 16. 

Mr J.'Grierson. 

An age without a sense of humour is 
an age which will never learn to criticise 
itself. ~ ' Mr Douglas Jferr,old 

Ninety-nine per cent of Shakespeare 
is plain as a pikestaff, and most scholas¬ 
tic enterprise is engaged on the one per 
cent which isn’t. Mr John Drinkwater. 

Much of our unhappiness has .its 
origin in the belief that life is easier for 
others than for us. ; Sir Herbert Barker 
Within the last ten days the police 
have questioned or arrested nearly; 
every leading Opposition statesman in 
Yugo-Slavia, The Manchester Guardian 
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New Telephone Poles • Trains Five Abreast • A London Sphinx 



Home-Qrown—Telephone polea are now being grown In England. Here the trunk of a huge Scots fir Is being carted away from the New Forest at Lyndhurst, whero 
lumbermen of the Forestry Commission are busy felling the trees. More than ten thousand telephone poles will be supplied from the 15 square miles of forest round Lyndhurst. 



A Visit to a Sphinx—These Tottenham schoolgirls find much Playmates—The two lion cubs that were born a few months The Snowdrop Glade—A hint of the approach of spring Is in 

to interest them in one of the sphinxes by CSeopatra’s Needle ago in the Liverpool Zoo are here seen to bo on the best of this picture of a wonderful bed of snowdrops in a corner of 

on the Thames Embankment. .. terms with a young visitor. Marton Woods, Shrewsbury. 



Northward Bound—By a remarkable coincidence of running times this Impressive sight may be seen on the L.N.E.R. between Hornsey and Wood Green 
most mornings soon after ten o'otock, when tho horthward-bound Flying Sootsman, on the left, overtakes three other passenger trains and a aoods, train* 
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the Poor Caged Bird 


PULLING THROUGH 

HOW THE STROLLING 
PLAYERS DO IT 
A Little Shakespeare For a 
Dish of Lamb 

THEATRICALS HAVING THE 
TIME OF THEIR LIVES 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

From every direction we hear tidings 
of the shifts men are put to in order to 
get over the difficulties caused by the 
scarcity of money; ” 

Barter and payment in kind are now 
so universally resorted to that they are 
hardly worth mentioning exdept when 
some specially interesting or amusing 
feature, attaches to the transaction. 
We hear that in Poland it is now per¬ 
missible to pay your taxes in art trea¬ 
sures, which become the property of the 
State and are placed in museums. 

But it is in the. mutual dealings, of 
private individuals that most ingenuity 
is displayed. The C.N, has told of the 
circus proprietor who packed his circus 
by the simple means of letting fishermen 
pay for their seats with herrings ; and 
now comes news from Transylvania of 
the- same sort of thing on a bigger 
scale. This country, which used to 
form part of Hungary, was given by the 
war to Rumania. 

‘ . Barter in Transylvania 

At present it is easily oiie of the most 
impoverished among the many impover¬ 
ished countries of. Europe, especially as 
regards the Hungarian population, yet 
the. Pliingarian manager of a theatrical 
touring company stated the other day 
that he had never done better in his life.' 

" Our cash box is nearly always 
empty," he said, "but we do not 
complain. In every town \vc come to I 
go round and offer people season tickets 
in return for lodgings, clothes, boots and 
shoes, bread, meat, firewood, and gro¬ 
ceries. You can’t think how eagerly 
they catch on to the idea. Everyone has 
something on his hands these days 
(from vacant rooms or a round of cheese 
to a capacity for tailoring or dress¬ 
making) which he is only too pleased 
to exchange for a little enjoyment. In’ 
this way we are all lodged,, fed, and 
clothed ; and the few pence which do 
come in we divide; equally .among us for 
pocket-money. 

Enthusiastic Audiences 

" I have never had more enthusiastic 
audiences than I have now (he went on), 
and the most unexpected and touching 
incidents keep happening. Last spring 
a burly butcher brought us a whole 
lamb as a Whitsuntide present. All he 
asked jn return was that we should admit 
his schoolboy son to a Shakespeare 
performance because the lad was fond 
of the classics. 

. " Another time my landlord presented 
me with a superb cock, to show his appre¬ 
ciation of a play by Moliere. And once 
a pair of boots was brought to me by a 
shoemaker in gratitude for a performance 
of one of our own classics." 

We like to think of that little company 
of actors and actresses moving from 
town to town, bringing golden dreams 
and visions to people plunged in sordid 
cares, and gleaning, in exchange) llceting 
but precious human contacts to cheer 
them on their way. ‘ 

How it would have warmed Shake¬ 
speare’s heart to know that a play of his 
had procured a dish of lamb for a handful 
of strolling players I 


THE ICE WREATH 

A curious wreath was sent recently 
from Marrickville to Port Said.for the 
war memorial that was unveiled there. 

The wreath was. composed of gums 
and waratahs, and after being frozen 
was encased in a solid block of ice. On 
,arrival the wreath was carefully uh- 
jfrozen, and when taken out.of its ice 
leasing was perfectly fresh. 


A ll kindly people. were glad to see 
the protest of Lady Warwick 
against the caging of birds, and the Bill 
introduced into the House of Lords by 
Lord Buckmaster to stop this cruel thing. 

Who is there nowadays, with any 
heart, at all, who would not agree with 
Blake that 

A Robin Redbreast in a cage 
Puts all heaven in a rage ? 

Yet only the other week a caged robin 
redbreast was seen at the annual show of 
a Cage Bird Society. It is a monstrous 
thing,’ and we will not advertise the 
town in which this abomination could 
take place. 

Many other wild birds cruelly caged 
were on show in the British Bird Section. 
As well as goldfinches -and bullfinches 
there were a greater spotted woodpecker, 
a bearded tit, a red-backed shrike, a 
chiffchaff, a treecreeper, and many other 
species of bird life.' 

Lamentable Indifference 

In the humane treatment of animals 
our country has given a fine lead to the 
world, but most people in our little 
island are sti|l lamentably indifferent to 
the horrible traffic in caged wild birds 
which goes on unceasingly in many of 
our great industrial towns. : 

It is never too late to mend, and we 
are delighted to read in the winter 
number of Bird Notes and News, the 
journal of the Society for the Protection 
of Birds, that Lord Howard of Penrith 
has been appealing to Women’s Institutes 
for their help in an anti-caging campaign. 

One Sunday morning last summer 
three strangers ' appeared among the 
crowd at the principal bird market in 
the East End of London. One of them 
was no other than Dr Axel Munthe, of 
whose thoughtfulness and sympathy for 
wild birds every C.N, reader has heard. 
With him were Lord Howard and a 
member of the R.S.P.B, 

A Horrifying Spectacle 

What they saw horrified them, and 
Lord Howard gave a description of it 
not long ago at Carlisle when he made a 
plea against the caging of wild birds at 
a meeting, of Women’s Institutes of 
Cumberland. 

" The* street was very crowded, and 
down its centre trestle tables had been 
set up on which were rows of minute 
cages, each containing a lark, a linnet, 
a goldfinch, chaffinch, or bullfinch, or 
other kind of bird. How many of these 
tables there were it was impossible to 
say, but they stretched a long way down 
the row, perhaps 150 yards." 

Lord Howard and his friends bought 
a few of these birds for one or two' 
shillings apiece, with the intention of 
giving them their freedom. What then 


T he Marquess of Dufferin, Secretary to 
Lord Irwin, President of the Board 
of Education, lias been opening a new 
school and saying some very wise things. 

This brilliant young peer is only 23, 
having been born in 1909. He is the 
fourth marquess, and the grandson of a 
great Viceroy of India. 

Lord Dufferin was presented with an 
illuminated address of welcome, which 
he received with these words : 

"I have had a. good many things 
presented to me, but this is the first 
time I have been presented with ari 
address of welcome. I shall have it 
framed and hand it down to my sons, 
to show them,what an industrious-man 
their father was in his youth." 

Tic went on to say that the opening of 
a school was very much like the launch¬ 
ing of a ship ; the school, like the ship, 
may have to weather some storms. !f 
it only existed for 50 years it would have 
housed ten generations. 

The educational system of the past 
had not been quite fair to the boys and 
girls whose bent was not so much 
academic as practical and scientific. 


happened shocked them perhaps more 
than the sight of the poor little fluttering 
things in their cages. 

“ No sooner was a bird bought than 
it was transferred to a paper bag or to 
an old cardboard box. Then the bird 
dealer who had had these birds caught 
and brought up from the country the 
night before, plunged his hand into a 
large deal box at his side, which had 
but one canvas-covered opening, and 
hauled out another small, panting, 
fluttering creature to place in the cage 
of the one sold." - ..*■ : 

Habitual Cruelty 

This kind of thing happens not only 
in London but in many other towns. 
The C.N. agrees with Lord Howard 
that this is one of the worst forms of 
habitual cruelty still allowed' in our 
country. "We are an unimaginative 
folk,” he said, " and unless an evil is 
brought right* under our eyes we prefer 
to take no notice and believe that all is 
for the best." 

When the three visitors loft the bird 
market they proved, not for the first 
time, that the tradition of caged birds 
being killed at once, when released, by 
other birds is a stupid one. . 

There is none so blind as those who 
won’t see, and some purposefully ignor¬ 
ant people, with interests in the trade, 
have spread the belief that caged birds 
die when they are released. This theory 
was also shown to be wrong. . y : p 

As soon as Dr Munthe and Lord 
Howard released the wild birds they had 
bought in Club Row some of them flew 
straight up into the air from the open 
field and burst into song. ‘The others 
took a minute or two to recover and to 
realise the unexpected joy of freedom, 
but with little flutterings of delight they 
soon made off into the bushes or trees. 

Unworthy of the Country 

Lord Howard urges that there should 
bo a law against the offering for sale of 
caged birds as a traffic unworthy of a 
humanitarian country. * 

And so say all of us. 

Matters were not made any better by 
a ridiculous Act passed only eight years 
ago. All it requires is that any cage or 
receptacle in which a bird is kept or 
confined .shall be only as high, long, and 
broad as " to permit the said bird freely 
to stretch its wings," 

As well as appealing to the women of 
England to help to stop the evil practice 
of caging wild birds Lord Howard has 
suggested to our railway companies that 
they should, as far as. they may find 
possible, refrain from cutting the her¬ 
bage on railway banks in early summer, 
for these railway banks make valuable 
bird sanctuaries. 


Three-quarters of mankind could learn 
a great deal better and a great deal 
quicker by doing things than by being 
told how they could be done. 

Since 1926 about 37 per cent of the 
children in England and Wales over 
eleven were already in attendance in 
these new types of school, nearly 
700,000 in number. 

In order to show, how many that was, 
he asked a mathematician of the kind 
they kept at the Board of Education 
how to cTcmonstrate this number. He 
was told that if they marched eight 
abreast and a yard apart they would 
reach from Whitehall to Rochester. 

He had never yet met a child between 
eleven and fourteen who wanted to 
make the best use of his time anywhere, 
and he was pretty sure that if he had 
met him he would have disliked him 
intensely. But he hoped children 
leaving school would realise they had 
not finished their education, but were 
going to use what-they had found there 
to . make themselves educated.citizens, 
and . able to use their natural talents to 
the best advantage. 


THE MAN WHO TOOK 
HIMSELF TO PRISON 

A Tale of Gold in 
the Dross 

BUSTER IN THE BLIZZARD 

Recently the Canadian Mounted 
Police have been trying aeroplanes , in 
the course of their arduous duties. -• : ; 

In this Way they succeeded, after a 
long pursuit, in laying their hands on ^ 
Snowdrift Buster, who was badly wanted”■ 
for misdoings at the expense ; of the . 
trappers and gold-prospectors. ' 

, He was handcuffed, put on board the 
plane with two policemen and the pilot, • 
and off they, flew for Le Pas, over 180 
miles away. But as night was coming 
on they were caught in a blizzard, and 
the pilot, losing his way, decided to land ' 
on a small frozen lake; The plane col- * 
tided with some pine trees and crashed ; 
on the ice. ,' ;■ 

The prisoner found-: .that lie. had i 
escaped with nothing more than a few » 
bruises, but the pilot had been killed j 
outright, while one of the policemen had | 
a broken leg and the other. was also 1 
injured. Buster at once gave them first- ; 
aid, wrapped them up warmly, lit a fire, 1 
and sat down to wait for the day. 

Helped by Red Indians 

Whethcr in the fall' or otherwisc he \ 
had managed to get out of his handcuffs, j 
and when day broke'lie set off .to seek -1 
help. Coming upon some Red Indians, ! 
he told of the accident, and they helped • 
him to carry the policemen into their \ 
tents and promised to care for them i 
while he set off for Le Pas. - ! 

He knew he was walking into prison, • 
but he hurried on as fast as he could } 
and got there in two days. At once a 
relief party with a doctor set-out, found j, 
the policemen well cared for in the Red i ! 
Indian tent, and they are now. rapidly , 
recovering in hospital, ! 

Buster, we gather, is;in prison; but 
dare we hope the authorities will take into 
account the .splendid bit of his character 
which would not let him seek freedom 
when he could ? 

WHAT THE CHOIR 

BOY SAW i 

At Queen Alexandra’s Wedding 

We have just lost one who sang at 
King Edward's wedding. 

Only the oldest people'can remember 
the wonders of that wedding.* Tennyson 
had written his famous poem of'welcome 
to the " Sea king’s daughter front over 
the sea," and tales of Alexandra’s beauty • 
had reached every cottage in the land. 
The Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward 
the Seventh, was a popular young man. 
Everybody was pleased. 

The excitement to see the fairy tale 
princess was enormous, and it is not hard 
to imagine the elation with which the 
choir of the Chapel Royal St James's 
looked forward to their share.- 

They went down to Windsor for the 
ceremony. Sheldon Hepworth was then 
14, just on the verge of being too grown¬ 
up for-a choir boy. He saw, and could 
never forget, all the lovely pageantry of 
the marriage. 

It was in 1863. Alexandra was dressed 
in a white crinoline and wore a wreath 
of orange-blossom and a veil like a 
white mist. The men wore brilliant 
uniforms and robes of knightly orders. 

The choir boy who saw these things 
and lived into our day was educated at 
St Paul’s School and became a solicitor. 
He served in the old Volunteers for 34 
years, and three of his five sons gave 
their lives in the Great War. He 
was 84 when he died the other day. 

Now that Colonel Hepworth has died 
Mr Frederick Willis, chairman of the 
Old Choristers of St George’s, Windsor, 
writes to say that lie is the last survivor 
of the choir which sang at Queen Alex¬ 
andra’s wedding. 


Launching a School 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



A FLOODED ISLAND 
Sandy .Point Island, off New¬ 
foundland, was threatened with 
submersion by mountainous seas 
which compelled. the 700 in¬ 
habitants to take refuge in the 
upper floors of their houses. 


m 


A CITY OF GAUL 
While looking for likely subjects 
near Clermont Ferrand a French 
painter discovered among the 
undergrowth extensive ruins 
believed to be of Gergovie, an 
ancient capital of Gaul 


LATE NEWS 
Parts of China are so remote 
that news of a recent disastrous 
earthquake in Kansu, in which 
hundreds were killed and injured, 
took seven weeks to reach the 
. outside world. 


ARCTIC VISITORS BY 
PLANE 

The Archdeacon of the 
Arctic, recently in 
London, said that it is 
now no uncommon thing 
for an aeroplane to drop 
in at isolated posts in 
Baffin Land and parts 
still farther North. 


TL ANTIC" 


Withintfil# bolt the 
Sun is overhead ai 
noon this week 


Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat, Upper Egypt and East India. 

.Sugar. Mexico, Central America', West Indies, 
Egypt, India, and Japan. Cocoa. West Indies, 
Ecuador, and Venezuela Pepper. India. 
Linseed (and oil seeds generally). India. 
Cotton. India. Flax Egypt, 

Kaize. Tanganyika Tobacco. India. 


TOO MUCH COFFEE 
In Brazil, where no new coffee 
trees may be planted for three 
years, more than 9,300,000 bags 
of coffee (equal to 40 per cent of 
the world's consumption) were 
destroyed last year. 



ANCIENT CITY FOUND 
Working to the west 
Hermopolisan Egyptian 
expert has unearthed 
whole streets of a city 
which flourished 18 to 21 
centuries ago. Beautiful 
wall paintings adorn 
some of the buildings. 



DUSKY DANDIES 


AUSTRALIA’S ABORIGINALS 


Makers of the fez, which was 


There are now' 60,000 full- 


formerly the national headgear 


blooded aboriginals throughout 


of Turkey, have found a ready 


Australia. Their numbers are 


market for their product among 

• - 

practically at a standstill, but 


the natives of the Rand, to 


half-castes have increased from 


whom the hat greatly appeals. 

- * ' 

12,000 to 20,000 in ten years. 


AUSTRALIA STRETCHING 
TO THE POLE 
Antarctic Lands For the 
Commonwealth 

The flag of Australia is to wave over 
a territory in the Antarctic, and the 
stars on the flag will be undei the con¬ 
stellation oi the Southern Cross which 
' they represent. . . 

We have given to the Australian' 
Commonwealth nearly one-third of Ant¬ 
arctica, the whole sector from the latitude 
of 6o degrees‘ .Southward to the Pole 
within longitudes 45 and 160, most of 
it lying to the south of Australia itself. 
On the East for another 50 degrees lies 
the Ross Sea Sector which was given to 
New Zealand in 1923, so that the people 
of both these Dominions can now look 
South and say that all the land to the 
South Pole is theirs—with the little 
exception of Adelie Land, which- was 
> discovered by D'Urville, the Frenchman, 
in 1840, and is claimed by France, 

Sir Douglas Mawson, the great Aus¬ 
tralian explorer, has had a hand in the 
discovery of this part of Antarctica, and 
he will, 110 doubt, help in its develop¬ 
ment, for though it is a land of ice and 
snow it has a future before it, if only as 
a base for scientific investigation. 

LOW ARMY STANDARD 

So difficult is it to obtain recruits for 
the Army that the standard of measure¬ 
ments has been again lowered. For 
new recruits it is only demanded that 
they shall not be less, than five feet 
three inches high and eight stones 
three pounds in weight. 

These figures • seem incredibly low, 
but the truth is that they have been 
arranged because we have so many 
undersized men, and because men are 
reluctant to join the Army at all. 

More than three million ounces of 
gold came last year from mines in 
Canada, which is now the second largest 
jold-producing country in the world. 


THE WHITE ELEPHANT 
Not To Be Lost 

They have found the original White 
Elephant, and he really is an elephant, 
not, as in our day . he usually is, a 
silver-mo tinted cruet or a bronze bust. 

They have just dug him up during 
excavations beside Gray’s Inn, at the 
back of High Holborn. He is 5 feet 
8 inches long and 3 feet 6 inches high, 
and underneath is carved the date 
1766, We should dearly love to know 
his story. •. 

Somebody, it seems, thought a large 
stone elephant would make an extremely 
handsome ornament, and gave him to 
someone else, who was overwhelmed, 
with horror and'gratitude. 

What can you do with a stone elephant 
nearly six feet long ? He will not 
do for a. paperweight or a doorstop. 
You cannot put him in the dustbin, or 
send him to a jumble sale. So they 
buried him in Gray’s Inn, probably by 
torchlight, and hoped that was the last 
of him. 

It was. not. The works of Praxiteles 
are lost or broken, but white elephants 
belong to a tougher breed. 

Picture on page 9 

THE DIESEL-ELECTRIC 

The Diesel-elcctric train has t had its 
first regular place as an express on an 
English main line. 

It has been running each day between 
London and Birmingham for the benefit 
of visitors to the British Industries Fair, 
covering the distance of 1x3 miles in two 
hours seven minutes. 

The train has been allotted a: place in 
the time-table five minutes after one of 
the fastest L.M.S. expresses, and fifteen 1 
minutes ahead of another. It consists of 
one coach, driven by an electric motor, 
the power, being generated by a heavy- 
oil engine of the Diesel type. Fuel and 
oil costs for the journey Lave worked 
out at less than a penny a mile. 


THE ASHES 
End of the Test Matches 

When an Australian cricket team beat 
an English eleven in 1882 a London 
paper published a notice in " affectionate 
memory of English cricket, which died 
at the Oval on 29th August, 1882." 
The announcement ended with the state¬ 
ment that " the body will be cremated 
and the ashes taken to Australia.” 

That is. the origin of the Ashes. 

The stumps used in the game were 
burned, and although at the M.C.C. 
headquarters at Lord’s there is actually 
an urn containing some ashes, they are 
not those used in the historic game. 

The victory of England’s cjricketers in 
the fourth Test Match at Brisbane gave 
the Mother Country the mythical ashes 
for the seventeenth time, Australia lias 
won them eleven times since 1882. 

The game at the Oval in 1882, how-r 
ever, was not the first Test Match. That 
was played in Australia in. 1876, and 
even before that representative teams 
of the two countries had met, 


EAT ENGLISH ORANGES ? 

An attempt is being made to. grow 
crops of oranges out of doors in England. 

In certain districts in south Cornwall 
there are sheltered localities where frost 
is extremely rare, and, even if it. does 
occur, the temperature never falls more 
than a few degrees. On one of these 
warm spots, not fat from Falmouth, 
2000 orange trees have been planted. 
Some varieties of the orange are much 
more hardy than others, and in this 
case care has ■ been taken to select a 
kind which will be able to stand the 
Cornish winter, not always warm, but 
never very cold. ' / j 

It seems likely that the scheme will 
be a success, for in the sheltered gardens 
of our western county lemons, citrons, 
and even the delicate bananas have been 
grown in the open all the year round. 
There are places in Cornwall where, 
within living memory, not more than t\Vo 
degrees of frost have ever been recorded. 


CHANCELLOR HITLER > 
SHOWS HIS HAND 
What Will Happen in Germany ? 

Our worst fears are being realised in 
. Germany' and the abnegation of freedom, 
always the most unattractive feature in 
the past policy of Adolf Hitler and his 
party, is now the chief weapon of his rule. 

The new Chancellor has made short 
work of the companions placed in the 
stable with him to see that he did not 
kick over the traces. He has quickly 
kicked them over. v Now the aristocrats 
are being dragged after him, perhaps not 
very unreluctantly. We remarked a week 
or two ago that Hitler was an admirer 
of Cromwell, but we fear he missed out 
Milton in.his study of our Great Pro¬ 
tector. He certainly has missed entirely 
what Milton most stood for—Freedom 
of the Press and Freedom of Speech, to 
both of which we owe our own security 
as a law-loving land. Hitler has sup¬ 
pressed both ; even the newspapers of 
the Centrd Party are forbidden to criti¬ 
cise his actions. 

But.he has done an even worse thing 
for Germany, He has armed and given 
dangerous powers to his Brown Army 
and the Steel Helmets of the most re¬ 
actionary Party of Germany. His only 
purpose can be to cow the men and 
women who propose to vote against 
him. He seems to be aiming at a Pride's 
Purge, a step no impartial man approved 
in this country and only condoned be¬ 
cause of the burning will for right on the 
part of those who carried it out and of 
the alternative of an unbearable royal 
despotism. 

Hitler will, we have no doubt, succeed 
for a time, but tyrannical methods of 
tins kind bring their own retribution in 
any proud country. 

The Newfoundland Government Rail¬ 
way has concluded a contract to barter 
76,000 tons of wood for 40,000 tons of 
coal supplied by a Cardiff firm. 
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Eddie Paynter’s Test 

\\ 7 hen the tumult and the 
shouting which have ac¬ 
companied the Test Matches in 
Australia have died down, a still 
small voice in the bosom of 
every, good cricketer will be 
upraised to speak the name of 
Eddie Paynter. 

It is a fine thing to win the 
Ashes, but the way they are 
won is a finer thing than victory, 
Eddie Paynter’s share in 1 -ringing 
them back from the nutch at 
Brisbane was of a kind to recon¬ 
cile the Australians to losing 
them. Like ourselves, they will 
speak of it as Paynter’s match. 


- Most of us know what hap¬ 
pened, for it is a story many will 
tell their grandchildren. They 
will tell how Paynter of Lanca¬ 
shire, who had gone to hospital 
with tonsillitis after fielding in the 
blazing. sun when he ought to 
have been in bed, got up against 
doctor’s orders two days after¬ 
wards to watch the play. 

It was not a cheering sight for 
. an England' cricketer, for the 
fortunes of the game were run-. 
- ning strongly against his side. 


Then it was that Eddie took 
a great decision. He stripped off 
his muffler and out he went to 
bat. Even the Australian fielding 
side felt rather uneasy about it. 
Their captain, Woodfull, offered 
to let him have a man to run 
for him. It did not seem likely 
that he would make many runs. 
But Paynter stuck to his decision. 


Rather feebly keeping up his 
end at first, he carried on. 
Yorkshire Verity did the same. 
Then, having got to the wickets 
and stayed there, the Lancashire 
lad proceeded to win there. He 
was still not out when stumps 
Were drawn for the day. 

The next morning he went on 
sticking, and there seemed a 
prospect that the Australians 
would not get him out at all. 
That did not quite happen, but 
Paynter made 83, the second 
best score of his side ; and when 
the English innings ended he 
had, off his own bat, completely 
altered the aspect of the game. 

Instead of being behind on the 
first innings England were ahead. 
Instead of being the under-dog, 
they were on top ; and for all this 
they had to thank Eddie Paynter. 

But English cricketers and 
Australian cricketers as well have 
to thank him for something more. 
They have to thank him for 
showing the right way to play 
the game, to play it with courage 
and to play for the side. There is 
something more still, which the 
peculiar atmosphere of this last 
series of Tests brings into pro¬ 
minence. What Paynter did 
made the Australian cricketer and 
the Australian barracker forget 
the lamentable dispute about 
body-line bowling, in applauding 
a fine feat of cricket as it should be. 


p 

PE 

li-wNE}'' 

| The Editor’s Table 


Hi 

1 

I 

} John Carpenter House, London 

t above the hidden waters of the ancient River 


(THE EDITOR'S WINDOW 

f Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The B.B.C. 

"piiE B.B.C. does so much that is 
good that wc are sure its 
Governors will pardon us if we suggest 
that it would be better if there were 
more frequent change in its directing 
and lecturing minds. 

Thus, the talks on any particular 
branch of knowledge should not, for 
any considerable length of time, be 
delivered by one particular person, 
however well equipped he may be. 
What we want is to be refreshed by 
many types of minds, so that we may 
have subjects presented to us in many 
different ways. 

Clever musicians, like other people, 
have their prejudices, which are often 
exercised quite unconsciously. It would 
be a splendid thing, therefore, if the 
B.B.C. could contrive to install not 
one musical director, but several, or 
possibty a musical board representing 
every possible shade of musical opinion. 

■ . m 

A Word to the Wise 

venture to direct the attention of 
the Government to the important 
fact revealed in the balance sheet of 
those great banking institutions 
popularly called the Big Five, the five 
joint stock banks which do the greater 
part of our banking business. 

The accounts show that the aggre¬ 
gate deposits with them increased by 
over £200,000,000 last year, rising to 
£1,773,000,000. 

" Here we have further proof of that 
unemployment of' capital which is a 
marked feature of the. depression. 
Yet, as we have shown again and 
again, our country everywhere re¬ 
quires the application of new capital. 
The moral for the Government is 
surely that it should seek to give 
fruitful employment to unemployed 
capital by promoting fruitful works, 
among which we again name housing 
as the most prominent. 

To employ capital is to. employ 
labour and reduce unemployment. 
A word to the wise is sufficient. (But 
are ive wise?) 

© 

Thoms With Roses 
J-Jow sad it is to think that we 
cannot have a rose without a 
thorn, said the lady who had de¬ 
veloped a habit of sighing. (And she 
sighed again.) 

The Philosopher, to whom she 
addressed this remark, answered: 
“ Perhaps you have never heard of 
the little French poem which thanks 
God that thorns have roses ? ” 

. . © 

March 

Old March, although you come in 
winter garments, 

Sometimes a white cloak gathered 
round your hills ; ' 

Yet 'from their grave you bring in 
Easter beauty, . 

The resurrection of the daffodils. 


The Besa 

One of our travelling correspondents who 
has been in Albania sends us this note. 

|n Albania the Besa is sacred; it is 
a pledge, a word of honour. 

An Albanian peasant condemned 
to death begged to see his family once 
again, and, asked if he would come 
back if he were allowed to go’ he 
said, I give you my Besa that I shall 
return in three days. 

He was not back in three days, 
for the river was swollen and he was 
driven a long way round, and as he 
came to the foot of the hill where 
executions took place he found a 
great throng of people waiting to see 
the execution of the prison warden 
for allowing a prisoner to escape on 
the pretence of seeing his family.. 

The peasant forced his way to the 
king and explained. Let the warden go 
free, said the king; and there is no exe¬ 
cution today, for this man is free too. 

- ® . -. 
Tip-Gat 

fashion expert tells us that every¬ 
one will ‘ be wearing blue this 
spring. But not feeling it. 

0 

goMF.ONE wants to know the best way 
to keep a car clean. Leave it in 
the garage. 

a 

T 0YS are not given to the young 
solely to amuse them, says a writer* 
Frequently you 
would think it was to 
amuse their fathers. 
0 

A term of reproach : 

the bad school¬ 
boy's. ’ 

0 

A doctor says that 
•policemen don’t 
catch things easily. 
How about burglars? 
0 

Aircraft. Pump¬ 
ing tyres. 

0 

Painted buttons 
are recommended 
for children’s coats. 
When the children 
try to fasten them they will be in. a hole. 

. 0 

JTnglisii people are long suffering. Even 
when they go short. 

0 

People with plenty of leisure want some¬ 
thing to do. Or someone, 

0 

Current news: The Boat Race crews 
are training. 

9 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

’Y'here were no uniforms, no. gun- 
carriage, and no flowers at Field- 
Marshal Robertson’s funeral. 

The Oxford Union has voted by 
a big majority , that it will not 
fight in another war. 

Rochester has voted against the 
Sunday opening of kinemas. 
JUST AN IDEA 

. Doubt, fear, failure,, are not sup¬ 
ported by any law that the laws of faith, 
confidence . and success cannot overcome . 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If . records are 
all in the air 
at present 


The Statesman Who 
Shall Dare 

Mot he, the statesman, what- 
soe’er his name, 

Who would strip Life of all adven¬ 
turousness, 

Of all but arrow-proof and storm¬ 
proof dress, 

Making it more and more ignobly 
tame, 

Poorer in perils which they that 
overcame 

Were braced and manned by, 
making it less and less - 
The school of heroes armed for 
struggle and stress ; 

Not he shall win hereafter radiant 
fame. , 

But when some dauntless teller 
of truth unsweet 
Shall shake the slumberous Peo¬ 
ple, with rude power, 

To a vast New Birth of all the 
soul and mind, 

Him, and none other, at the des¬ 
tined hour, 

Him, quick or dead, the thunder¬ 
ous thanks shall greet, 

Not of his country alone, but of 
his kind William Watson 

© 

Belovely 

There is a village in Cornwall with 
this rare and quaint name . 

W e only know the message of 
your name, 

Belovely I Down your way we 
never came. 

The shining of your, face we have 
not seen, 

Your clustered roofs, your fields 
of glowing green. 

goMEiiow you tempt us to come 
down and see 

If you are what you bid us all to 
be. 

Are you upon a hill so heaven 
high ' 

That you hold secret meetings 
with the sky?. 

Qr does a valley give you har¬ 
bourage ? 

Have you a little church grown 
grey with age ? - 

Some ivied tombstones and a 
single street ; 

Thatched cottages, rose-garlanded 
and sweet ? 

nd have your people happiness 
and grace ? 

We think you must be just a little 
place 

Because so little notice do you 
claim. 

Well, here’s to you, Belovely, 
and your name ! Marjorie Wilson 

© ■ 

We Thank You, Lord 

We thank you, Lord, for all the tilings 
With furry feet and feathery wings, 
And for the leafy ones as' well, 

From oak to Canterbury bell. ' 

We thank you most that, though you 
might 

Have made the world all black and 
white,. * 

You stained a brush with heavenly 
flowers 

To paint this coloured world of ours. 

Country Girl 

' © 

All things whatsoever ye shall ask 
in prayer, believing, ye shall receive. 

Jesus 
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Be Careful With Your Flex 


THE DARK CLOUD 
IN THE EAST 

JAPAN AND THE WORLD 

Eastern Empire at the Mercy 
of Wild Military Forces 

WAR SHADOWS CREEPING ON 

The Far Eastern situation, arising out 
of Japan’s war on China, has developed 
into a grave concern for all the world. 

The attitude of the League of Nations 
has been plainly set forth in the Report 
of the Committee of Nineteen; it is to 
the effect that Japan has broken her 
pledge to the League and has failed to 
keep her promises ; and in plain words 
it means that Japan is making war'on 
China without any justifiable cause. 

It is not to be denied that Japan has 
a cause to plead, and that something 
could be said for giving her a mandate 
over misgoverned territory if she would 
adopt the ways of peace instead of the 
ways of war; but friends of Japan all 
over the world are bitterly distressed 
that she has allowed her military powers 
to set the whole world at defiance, and 
has been carrying on a policy of military 
adventure more in keeping with the 
practice of nations before 1914 than with 
the new spirit of today. Not in that way 
can the world be governed any more. 

A Remarkable Feat 

The great hope of the world is in the 
united attitude of America and the 
League, and it is earnestly to be desired 
that the powers of peace will be able to 
act effectively to prevent the outbreak 
of war on a wide scale, with results that 
no man or nation can foresee. 

One of the remarkable facts of the. 
situation was the sending out to the 
world ? of the League’s Report from 
Geneva by wireless. It reached many of 
the far parts of the world within a few 
hours of its publication iri Geneva. . 

Radio-Nations, the League’s wireless 
station, was the magician behind this 
remarkable feat. 

How the Report Was Drawn Up 

The report is a closely-printed docu¬ 
ment of 27 pages and about 25,000 
words; it was sent in sections of roughly 
300 words each at the rate of 75 words a 
minute for Western, and 25 to 50 a 
minute for Eastern, countries. The 
stations of Tokyo, Shanghai, Buenos 
Aires, Rio de Janeiro,- the Dutch East 
Indies,. and the United States were 
among those to pick it up. They had 
been duly notified beforehand, and a 
little while before the actual broadcasting 
began calls and testing signals were 
sent out from Geneva to ensure as clear 
communication as possible. This is the 
way in which news travels, round the 
world in 1933. 

The report was prepared by the 
Committee of Nineteen to be adopted 
by the Assembly, and consisted of four 
parts; The first was a short statement of 
the facts ; the second was a full account 
of the parts played by Council and 
Assembly and the development of the 
situation down to the moment of pre¬ 
paring the report; the third was a 
statement of the characteristics of the 
dispute ; and the fourth embraced the 
recommendations which it seemed the 
Assembly should adopt. Supplements 
were added containing the proposals 
made to the Committee by the Chinese 
and Japanese delegations. 

Promises Made and Broken 

The whole tenor of the document is a 
clear recognition that Japan, whatever 
the extenuating circumstances, has been 
quite definitely in the wrong ever since 
the first outbreak in 1931. It is a con¬ 
tinued tale of promises made and broken, 
of extended hostilities, of action contrary 
to all international obligations. It is 
a tale, too, of the many difficulties in 
the way of settlement by the League, 

The result of it all is a supreme test 
of what the League can or cannot do 
for the safety of the States belonging to 


W e have again and. again directed 
attention to the dangers resulting 
from the careless handling of scientific 
appliances. It is not realised how many 
deaths occur in private houses from 
gas leaks and electric shocks. 

The latest, case is that of a boy who 
was killed in his home at Exeter through 
handling, electric flex. 

It seems that, with his father, he had 
been fixing a wireless aerial, and the 
.two were working in a loft by the light 
of an electric bulb connected by the 
flex with a point on the landing. 

The moral is that live electric wires 
should be handled with caution, and 
that in the case of electric flex everyone 
should make sure that it is kept in good 
condition and used under proper advice. 
In view of recent accidents in the home 


Continued from the previous column 

it; and the attitude of Japan in defying 
the opinion of the world created great 
anxiety at the time of the issue of this 
great report. ' 

’The position of the League has been 
made more difficult by the undeviatmg 
progress of Japan- in establishing her 
power in Manchuria since the Lytton 
Commission visited the East. Japan has 
watched with anxiety the irregular 
Chinese forces outside Manchuria and 
seems to have decided that she could not 
be secure in the' stolen territory until her 
sway extended to the Great Wall of China. 

. Between Manchuria and the Wall 
lies a Province called Jehol, where 
there is a Chinese Commander, Chang 
Hsueh-liang, who acknowledges the 
Chinese Government at Nanking. With 
about 100,000 ill-armed men he is 
established at Jehol, the chief town in 
this mountainous province, and has 


the National Safety First Association 
has issued a useful list of .warnings 
concerning electrical appliances. Here 
are some of them. 

Do not use bowl fires, metal driers, or other 
portable apparatus in the: bathroom, and 
never touch a switch from the bath. 

Do not touch switches, irons, or any electrical 
apparatus with damp hands. 

Never wipe electric cords with a damp 
cloth, and do not allow the.cords to kink. 

Switch off an electric. iroil,.. toaster, or 
vacuum cleaner when not in use, even if only 
temporarily. 

If there is anything you do not understand 
about your installation consult the local 
electricity department. 

There would be fewer accidents in the 
home if these few simple rules were 
borne in mind. 


said- that he is determined to resist any 
invasion of the Japanese, who have 
three well-equipped armies ready to 
advance southward; • • 

The Province of Jehol has an area of 
about 60,000 square miles, and the town 
of Jehol has a population of about 
10,000, lying in a valley about 140 miles 
north of Peking. It is famous for its 
manufacture of inlaid wares and for. the 
summer palace of the. old Manchu 
Emperors, who made it their holiday 
resort. 

What will now happen to this town is 
of the gravest importance to the world, 
but it is consoling to realise that the 
nations have it in their power to restrict 
hostilities by refusing to supply . either 
munitions or loans for war. It is a power 
we must all expect the League nations 
and America to use; and, if used, it must 
stop the spreading of war until it becomes 
a universal calamity. 


A KING AND HIS 
SLAVES 

THE SLOW MARCH TO 
FREEDOM IN ABYSSINIA 

Englishman Who is To Help 
To End a Great Shame 

15 YEARS MORE TO SUFFER 

A luncheon has lately been, given in 
honour of a great champion of freedom, 
Sir.John Harris/whom the King has 
knighted for his services to the slaves 
of the world. 

Sir John Harris's speech at the luncheon 
will be remembered for its remarkable 
facts of encouragement. 

He said that in 100 years this country 
has made 650 anti-slavery treaties and 
has spent £5 0,000,000 in fighting slave- 
traders on the high seas. 

Under lier leadership an international 
convention against slavery has been 
concluded, and 60 nations are now com¬ 
mitted to the total abolition of slavery 
in all its forms throughout the world. 

In/the last 20 years 465,000. slaves 
have been set free. • 

But the battle is not over. There arc 
still 5,000,000 slaves. There are 20. 
systems of slavery to be broken down. 

The Emperor's Adviser 

In his speech at the luncheon Sir 
John made the announcement that an 
Englishman had been appointed by the 
Emperor of Abyssinia to help him in 
the task he has set himself—to free all 
the slaves in his country within the 
next fifteen to twenty years. That 
seems a long time, and is. far too long 
for the 300,000 slaves to suffer. 

The new Adviser to the Slavery 
Department of Abyssinia, who was 
himself at the lunch, is Mr Frank dc 
Halpert, who is going, out to take up 
his new position this month. He knows 
the country. well, for he has already 
for two years been Adviser to the 
Minister of the Interior. He is the first 
and only British official in Abyssinia. 

He told a C.N. correspondent some¬ 
thing aboiit the efforts the Emperor is 
making to abolish slavery. 

" There is a live wire in charge of . 
the new Slavery Department,” he said, 

* # a nobleman named Lilcamakuas Mah- 
gascia, who has charge of nearly sixty 
slavery courts, and controls a staff 
of inspectors and a force of special 
police whose duty it is to put a stop to 
slave raids and suppress the buying and 
selling of slaves. The punishments fov 
breaking the slave law are severe. 
An offender can be given up to 15 
years imprisonment, and can even be 
hanged for a very serious offence. 

Every Child Now Born Free 

” In the old days the children of 
slaves were themselves slaves, but now, 
every. child is born free. In the old 
days, when a master died his slaves 
were passed on to his sons. Now 
every slave on the death of his master 
becomes free. Thus the number of 
slaves will gradually decrease, until in 
15 or 20 years there will be none left. 
The Abyssinian Government will make 
provision for the freed slaves, providing 
land for them to work on, villages for 
them to live in, while for some it will 
provide different kinds of employment, . 
and for a chosen few will provide 
education.” \ 

The Emperor himself, Mr de Halpert 
said, does not own a single slave, and 
he is doing all that can be done to keep 
his promise.’ We hope he will speed up 
this work of common humanity. 


The National Institute for the Blind 
is to issue the first book on etiquette to . 
be printed in Braille. 

During last year 166 L.M.S. goods 
trains were accelerated, with a daily 
saving of 8652 minutes. 


Arches of steel and Spires of Stone 



The work of the engineer and the architect are shown in striking contrast in this picture 
taken on a bridge in Cologne with the twin spires of the cathedral in the background. 
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A Great Fact to 
remember 

The Geneva Machinery of 
Peace 

By Lord Oxford's Daughter 

We gladly print these very wise words about 
the League of Nations by Lord Oxford's 
daughter Princess Bibesco. •* 

The League has become so much of a 
symbol to some, and'of an Aunt Sally 
to others, that certain simple facts seem 
to get lost beween the tremolo of its 
supporters and the hiss of its opponents. 

The spirit of the League lives in every 
country, but to the average man the 
spirit tends to obscure the brilliant 
machinery that grinds away in unflagging 
and unrecognised competence. Geneva 
has-provided not the platitudes of peace, 
bub the machinery of peace. The League 
of Nations*is a mechanism, not a'super¬ 
state, and when we read that “ the 
League has been found wanting " what 
ive should be reading is that the nations 
represented in the League have fumbled 
and failed. 

The devoted and disinterested per¬ 
manent officials at Geneva, working as 
they may. to promote peace, are fre¬ 
quently obliged to bow to folly; but 
it is not their'own folly.-The die-hards 
of ^ all countries have been known “ to 
dislike the Secretariat more than they 
love their own flags—a League triumph ; 
but they forget that the. Secretariat; 
though it can sometimes influence 
(fortunately), can never over-ride a 
Government. ; '• - -• 

• Too" much is claimed for the League 
both by its supporters and by its oppon¬ 
ents. One great contribution to'.peace it 
can and does make*: it is able to produce 
in-situations of acute tension a minute’s 
pause—and even a moment's pause may 
save the world.. 


TWO FRIENDS 

* Fourteen years ago the C.N. offered a 
prize for an Essay to children up to the 
age of 14V ; . : . ■; 7 

This prize was won by a boy in Madras. 
An English girl of 12, living in Bourne¬ 
mouth, who also was a competitor, 
wrote to congratulate the Indian boy 
on his success, and there' sprang up a 
regular correspondence between the 
two. They exchanged not only the 
customary picture postcards, but a good 
deal of family news. 

The girl finished school, and. after a 
time married and settled in Nottingham 
with her husband, who is a teacher. The 
young Indian boy also did well and 
became a doctor in India, and last 
autumn came to England ! for work in 
medicine at London University." The 
first .thing he did on his arrival was to 
run up to Nottingham and visit the C.N, 
Mend with whom he had been corre¬ 
sponding all these years. It was a very 
happy meeting, “and the young Indian 
doctor has found a friendly home to go 
to ;whenever he is'free.' 

' - The C.N. has thus been able to find a 
visitor from India a home from home, 
an interesting example "of the. small 
influences always working in this world. 


ICE CREAM TUBING BY 
THE MILE 


STEALING STARLING 

The Little Thief at the 
Letter-Box 

Several starlings have been caught 
in the act of stealing from letter-boxes 
in New Zealand. 

A lady who placed^ a letter in the 
box at her gate saw a starling pull it 
out of the box. Returning to the box 
she found that the starling had torn 
open the envelope and scattered the 
contents on the ground. 

The lady was so interested that she 
sent the torn envelope to the postmaster, 
who sent it to tlie chief postmaster in 
Wellington,' So that mischievous star¬ 
ling has become famous throughout the 
length and breadth of New Zealand.* 

..... Evidently, however, tlie poor starring 
had not meant to steal a letter, it was 
searching for v something to line its.nest. 

In another, part of New Zealand the. 
farmers'were surprised to find that sums 
of money left, by tradesmen in. their 
letter-boxes ■would disappear now and 
then. The mystery was solved when a 
Starling was seen to fly away.■ from a 
letter-box. with something in its beak.' 
It was a tradesman’s docket, which had 
been wrapped round some silver coins. 
The coins dropped out and were scattered 
over the road. 

After that anyone who had money to 
leave in letter-boxes, in that district 
decided that it was better to place 
it in a tin. 


FLOWERS FOR THE 
ETERNAL CITY 

A Dutchman who is very rich and 
very well known, Baron Krainjenoff, 
paid a visit last summer to Italy. 

It was the first time he had been in 
the Peninsula, and he openly expressed 
his admiration for' the. Fascists, for 
Mussolini, and above all for Rome. 

But one thing seemed to him to be 
lacking in Rome: there was a marked 
scarcity of flowers in the public gardens.. 

He had an interview with the Prefect 
of the city, who said the pines were the 
only things which flourished in Rome, 
adding, /‘ Think how many thousands 
and thousands of flowers would be 
needed to surround these trees with 
baskets of flowers." 

.The baron said nothing, but returned 
to Holland, where he got together a 
committee for offering flowers to the 
Eternal City, This committee has since 
sent someT5,000 picked bulbs to Rome. 


THE BAD BOOKWORM 

The boy who is always " glued " to 
his books at school is rather a good book¬ 
worm. He may be serious, but he is 
usually clever. 

There is, however, a very bad book¬ 
worm, a beetle whose larvae destroy 
cheap books or priceless old editions 
without distinction. 

• A curious feature about the destruc¬ 
tive bookworm- is that ordinary poison¬ 
ous disinfectants $0 not seem to harm 
it, so that librarians have been unable 
to fight very - successfully against its 
ravages. It has just been discovered 
that .’a mixture of carbon' dioxide and 
etllyleiie oxide is quite fatal to the larvae. 
; By placing the ,book in an airtight box 
under a strong vacuum and then allow¬ 
ing the gas mixture to enter, every page 
becomes fumigated and the ’ larvae are 
completely destroyed. ' 


What is really a thick tubular ribbon’ 
of ice cream is now being made by a new 
kind of machine whiclr actually turns it 
but by the mile. / • •• . - • • 

'Tire cream is squirted out between an 
inner and outer tube of paper, and in 
this form of a cylinder is frozen in a cold 
chamber.; As the. endless frozen', ribboh 
leaves the machine it is chopped off into 
fourteen foot lengths,- which, are sent in 
special cold distributing vans to the 
various shops. •' ' - . 

Here they are once again cut up into 
threepenny and sixpenny pieces.' . . •. 


THE POPE TO OPEN A DOOR 

1 We hear from the City of the Vatican 
that in the course of the Holy Year of 
1953. the Pope Iwill: leave the City and 
take part in a solemn procession to the 
Basilica of the.Lateran. . .. 

i ..On'April*3 lie will’open the Holy Door 
of St' Peter’s, which is only opened' 
generally once in a century;- He will 
approach the door, and strike it with his 
Papal • Staff, and the vast Piazza in 
front of the cathedral will be crowded 
with 40,000 of the faithful. 


Death From a 
Bird’s Nest 

Gas Fires in a Back Room 

By building its nest in a chimney a 
bird has caused the death of a schoolboy. 

The chimney had. not been used for 
some time,, as the . house was empty. 
The new tenants had their geyser care : 
fully fitted so that the dangerous fumes 
should pass into the chimney, but in the 
cowl was. the nest; hidden and com¬ 
pletely blocking iti so that the fumes 
remained in the bathroom, causing the 
death’of the first person to use it. r 

A notice on'the geyser stated that all 
doors and windows should be opened 
while it was in use, but-the jury-at the 
inquest declared that the notice should 
be more; conspicuous, and we strongly 
endorse their viewi v . 

THE MINER S PENNY 

The famous Royal Coal Industry 
Commission of 1919, under the chairman- • 
ship of the statesman who is now Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Sankey), among other 
things set up that very valuable thing 
the Miner’s Welfare Fund. 

This fund is formed by a levy of a 
penny on each ton of coal raised, and 
by this means a considerable fund is 
formed which is devoted to the general 
welfare of the men engaged in mining. 
Matters of health, recreation, pithead 
baths, and so on are included in the 
scope of its work. 

Now wc have to record the amazing 
fact that a committee of inquiry into 
the fund has recommended the reduction 
of the levy from a penny to a halfpenny, 
owing to the trade depression. 

Was ever a meaner economy sug¬ 
gested ? Everyone knows that the 
miner daily risks life and limb, the 
deaths varying from 1000 to 1500 a year, 
and the injuries to hundreds of thousands 
a year. ' Many mining villages are still 
a disgrace to the country. -• 

We earnestly hope that the Govern¬ 
ment, of which Lord Sankey himself is 
so prominent a member, will turn down 
this mean proposal. 

THE FIVE MRS PORTWAYS; 

A reader has sent us a bit of family 
history that must surely be " unique. • 

His father, born in the last year of 
the 18th century, was John Bull, one of a 
family of 13. Nihe were girls, and the 
odd fact is that five of them became 
Mrs Portway. 

Of course it was possible to distin¬ 
guish between them when they were all 
in a room together. There was Mrs 
George and .Mrs William and Mrs 
Augustus, but, to make it more difficult, 
two Mrs Johns. ; ’: 

They , were , all married at Little 
Dunmow Churchy near their farm. 
Evidently tlje Portway brothers and 
cousins , decided that Little Dunmow, 
where for centuries a flitch of bacon has 
been presented to a happy married 
couple,;was the best place in which to 
firid a good wife. . , ’ ’ 


AMERICA 

i We all know that American incomes 
have melted like the snows of yesteryear. 

Let us not- make the mistake of sup¬ 
posing,* however, ' .that' the real wealth 
of America/ lias' declinedin. any’ way. 
Airierica remains the same essentially 
rich land, furnished by Nature with the 
most astonishing" supplies of hard and 
soft coal, petroleum; natural gas, great 
arbas : of fertility,- mines of copper and 
iron and lead and silver, to say nothing 
of her magnificent water-power resources. 

* Wc need not doubt, therefore, that 
■America will regain prosperity ; ’* indeed 
she will come to realise a greater income 
than ever before. 


March 4 , 1938 

RAILWAY BARGAIN 
SALE 

Three Miles For a Penny 

The winter sales in the shops are 
hardly over, yet -the railway com¬ 
panies are already talking of their early 
summer sales, 

This year they are going to offer 
bigger bargains than ever and there will 
be thousands of half-day excursions 
•at the rate of three miles for a penny. * 

The first list to be announced concerns 
cheap trips available on Sundays between 
April arid July 10, and also on many 
weekdays. Here are some of the bargains. 

London and Torquay, 10s 6d return; 
Birkenhead ; . arid London, ’ 10s 6d ; 
London and Newcastle, 14s 6d ; London 
and Yarmouth, 7s ; Sheffield; and^ Gl.ee- 
thorpes, 4s, 6d;, . Op many of the longer, 
journeys restaurant-car facilities will be 
available.- /: v ■. 4 - >. 

, The railways are .making a bold bid 
to. recapture passenger traffic; that has 
gone to the roads, and the bargaihs will 
apply To trips in all parts of the country, 

THE ADMIRAL’S BATTLE 
CLOAK 

Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey has just 
been telling the * Authors Club a very 
entertaining and likeable story about a 
Maori, robe. / -Y v V / 7 • 7 • \ * 7 7 :; ■ 7 • 

In 1909 the Dominion of New Zealand 
gave the British Navy a battle cruiser 
which cost the population/ 30s ;a head, 
so the Admiralty , called the, ship New 
Zealand, and sent her on a three-months' 
visit to that Dominion. . She/ anchored 
in,almost every harbour, and one-third 
of the population visited the ship. 

One of them was a Maori chief,; who 
brought the admiral a presept; It was 
a kiwi robe, a kilt-like ' garrrierit his 
forefathers had worn in battle'., It will 
not be needed again in New Zealand," 
he said:,Promise me that when you 
take the .ship into battle you will wear 
this robe,” . V / ; . ‘ ' 

■Sir LioricL.promised. : He.was.quite 
sure he would.never take the ship into 
battle, for it was 1909. But on August 28, 
1914, the battle cruisers /went into 
action at Heligoland, and Sir- Lionel 
felt bound to ; keep, his promise, .When■ 
lie appeared in the conning tower 
wearing a, flax kilt over his uniform his. 
shipmates looked , horrified, and thought 
he was mad ; but as the New Zealand did 
not get a scratch: they said afterwards 
that the Maori robe had done no harm. 

EVERYDAY THINGS IN THE 
LONG AGO 

Everyday Things in Classical Greece. By 
Marjorie and C . H. B. Quennell. Batsford 8s. 

This is the third volume of Mr and Mrs . 
Quennell’s delightful. series of,books on 
ancient Greece, and it/ is . yet another 
proof that there . are -better: ways of 
teaching history . than by making us, 
learn lists, of kings and dates and battles. 

Here we are given an insight into the 
everyday life of the people who lived in 
that golden age, so soon to be destroyed 
by/ the senselessness ; of war,. whose 
glories of sculpture, architecture; litera¬ 
ture, and philosophy Have influenced tlie 
world ever' since. There is riot a "dull 
‘ page in the book., : •'' • • Id ';; . 

HOW MUCH WATER DO 

; . - ; 1 ■ WE USE? ; v/ : - /’ 

In the days of the Roman emperors 
every man, woman, and child uspd on 
an average fifty gallons oi water a day, 
an extravagant enough amount. 

But there’ is a part/ of the United 
States, Tacoma,; where water is so 
abundant that 430 gallons a day is used 
per head./ ,'*. v. ‘ , 77 ■ /.--/ ‘7 
. Engineers who have been studying 
the problems of water supply, haye come 
across tlie amusing fact that in medieval 
Paris the consumption of water per head 
was one quart dailyi 
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A Glass School • In Stromboli’s Crater • Zoo Pelicans 



Eating Into a Hayrick—Sheep on a farm near Ottery In Yorkshire have acquired the ex- A Glass School—This very 'modern school building Is In Amsterdam. Nearly a quarter of 

traordlnary habit of eating Into the sides of the hayrick shown in this photograph. How long each floor Is occupied by an open balcony. Possibly the boys and girls find it hard to concen- 

will It bo, we wander, before the rick becomes top-heavy and collapses ? trate on lessons when there is so much window out of which to gaze. 



In Stromboli’s Cratter—German scientists who descended Into the crater of Stromboll, In The Stable-Maid—Little Rita Kirkpatrick Is only four, but she is quite capable of helping 
the Lipari Islands, were equipped with protective devices resembling pitlar-boxes. with thd work in her father’s stabies at Wimbledon, as this picture shows. 



Feeding-Time—These four pelicans at the London Zoo lined up expectantly when feeding- “the Holborn Elephant—Here Is the old stone elephant found during excavations near High 

time arrived. It would be surprising if any of the fish thrown by the keeper were missed. Holborn, as described on page 5. It may have formed the top of an archway or gate. 
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Scouting on the Roof of 
the World 


Moscow’s Metro 


OLD THOMAS JOHNSON 

THE MAN WHO HUNTED 
PLANTS 

A Fine Little Thing He Did 
in the Civil War Days 

ECHO OF A GREAT SIEGE 

There has just been published a Life 
of Thomas Johnson, who was shot in 
1644 in the defence of Basing House. 

He was not a soldier, but a botanist, 
and a very memorable one. He was 
the first man to write a book which set 
out to describe all our British plants. 
There had been _ many herbals before 
his, .but his was the first devoted to 
British flora, 

It is pleasant to read of his setting 
forth ^ on a botanising excursion to 
Hampstead Heath, or to learn how he 
and nine other plant hunters were 
summoned before the Mayor of Queen- 
borough, who probably thought they 
were conspirators or lunatics. 

A Memorable Poem 
But lie was not thought a lunatic by 
Sir Henry Wotton, the ambassador poet, 
who wrote the never-to-be-forgotten 
poem which begins 

How happy is he horn * 'and . taught 
That serveth not another’s'will; 

Whose armour is his honest thought, 

A nd simple truth his utmost shill ; 
and concludes : •'/ 

This man is freed from servile hands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall : 

Lord of himself, though not of lands , 
And having nothing , yet hath all. 

Such Ji man, we must suppose, was 
Thomas Johnson of Snow Hill, London, 
because the poet called him his " verie 
loving and learned friend/* 

Johnson did the botanical world a 
notable service, and made himself 
famous, by his edition of Gerard’s 
Herbal, just 300 years ago. Gerard’s 
work had been published in 1597, and 
there were many mistakes-in it. John¬ 
son corrected and enlarged the work, 
and fitted 2766 illustrations into it, 
taking only a year for a task, which is 
a monument of conscientious scholar¬ 
ship. Then followed his Mercurius 
Botanicus, dealing with British plants. 

A Famous Battle 

More lie would have achieved, but 
war came. The gentle plant lover 
buckled on a sword—with a sigh, we 
may be sure. He joined the Royalist 
forces, and bore himself very bravely in 
the famous Siege of Basing House. It 
is recorded that when there was a 
dangerous piece of work this doctor 
undertook and performed it. 

The Civil War has never really ended, 
because' every Englishman born since 
has taken sides in it; but, whether we 
are Parliamentarians or Royalists, we 
must all admire that first: chronicler of 
British plants who pretended not to 
valour, but was valiant. 

Mr Wallis Kew and Mr H. E. Powell 
have gathered together all they can find 
out about him, and now a book called 
Thomas Johnson has been published 
by Longmans at 8s 6d. We think 
Johnson would have been pleased that 
so little is known of him, not even his 
birth year, because his modesty would 
desire that his memory should live only 
in his books. 


A COUNTRYSIDE PLEDGE 

The Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England have, just issued a green 
badge to all interested in their, work. 

This is accompanied with a printed 
card containing the words : 

I promise to do my best to keep the 
country, clean and beautiful. 

The suggestion for this badge came 
from the Ryedale Branch in Yorkshire, 
and it is being very enthusiastically 
taken up by all branches. 


The gospel of Scouting lias been carried to 
the remotest corners of the Earth. 

A report issued by tire Provincial Secretary 
for the Punjab district of India, who recently 
walked for six weeks across the Himalayas 
inspecting schools, reveals the fact that 
Scouts in the far distant corners of the 
Tibetan mountains are as keen as any in 
England. We take this from it. 

I found Scout Troops and Cub Packs 
everywhere I touched (says the report) 
and w6 have now a chain of Groups right 
from Simla into Leh. The Troops in 
Laliaul country are composed mostly 
of Tibetans and Ladakhians and are 
doing very fine service for the Scout 
Movement, especially on the high snow 
passes. Among the bits of service which 
the Scouts are rendering is the building 
of protected springs where wayfarers can 
get clean water. 

In some of the remote villages, 13,000 
to 14,000 feet high, where villages are 
shut off from the outside world nine 
months of the year with snow, I found 


A n unexpected relic of history arrived 
on the Editor’s desk the other day. 
It was a tiny Bible of 1653, and it is 
believed that it belonged to one of 
Cromwell’s Ironsides. 

What a chapter of events this little 
volume, with its stained and thumb- 
marked pages, must have lived through ! 
About twice as thick as our. Prayer 
Book, it has two columns of small print 
squeezed on to pages only a little over 
two inches wide. 

Although some pages are missing the 
names of one or two of its owners in 
happier times of peace are still to be seen. 

“ William Jackson, His Boolce; 
October 2, • 1686 ” is written on the 
back of the last page of Revelation, 
and in the faded handwriting of a 
later period are the words : “ It is said 


W hen John Ball preached to the Kent 
rebels in 1381 his text was : 

When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 

. That famous couplet might have been 
composed ,in Fairstead Church, Essex, 
where restoration work has revealed 
wall paintings of exceptional interest 
over the chancel arch. ; 

In the thirteenth century church walls 
were like bright picture books, so that 
those who could not read might learn 
by gazing. 

It was the custom to paint a picture 
of the Last Judgment over, the chancel 
arch. There the squire could see wicked 
kings being punished, and could reflect 
that money and rank would not help him 
in the next world, and those humble folk 
who were sometimes tempted to despair 


T he International Relief Union of the 
League of Nations came into being 
at the close of last year. 

This Union is to aid and benefit 
peoples suddenly stricken by such over¬ 
whelming calamities that the particular 
country is unable of itself to cope with 
the situation. 

The earthquake of Tokyo and the 
floods of China are examples of such 
catastrophes. Had the Union then been 
in existence, promptly the machinery of 
international cooperation would have 
been set in motion, coordinating all 
relief work, both public and private, in 
the most effective and economical way 
at the moment when it was most needed. 

The Union is actually a federation of 
States, but a necessary part of it is the 
activity of private organisations, par¬ 
ticularly Red Cross Societies. 

Up to the present 27 countries are 
members, and each one is pledged to 
give every facility to the Union in its 


some of the keenest Scouts, and there is 
no gainsaying the fact that Scouting is 
changing the entire boy-life of the 
valley. For instance,. at Lot, in the 
Chamba State, seven days from any 
civilised town, I found a Cub Pack the 
■ equal of anything I have seen anywhere. 
These little hill boys, who had never 
seen a European before, surpassed them¬ 
selves in the Grand Howl and in the 
Jungle dances; and the setting of their 
mountain home, with its rugged and 
snow-capped peaks, presented a picture 
which I am never likely to forget. 

I covered over 500 miles in my six- 
weeks walking, carrying the gospel of 
Scouting right across the Himalayan 
mountains. The last pass, 16,500 feet, 
led us into a country over which the 
road passes at 17,000 to 18,000 feet, and 
for some ten days we saw neither 
habitation nor human beings, yet at the, 
end of that journey we came across a 
Scout Troop planted in a village which 
had no contact with the outside world. 


that each soldier in the service of 
Oliver Cromwell had a Bible of this 
edition. It may be known from a 
spurious one by the four first Psalms 
being contained in one Page.” 

We turn to the Psalms and find that 
the first four fit easily on to the first 
page. The places where the vanished 
clasps used to be are still seen on the 
broken and wrinkled leather cover of this 
Bible, which probably received much of 
its wear and tear marks when it was kept 
in a soldier’s pocket. It was published in* 
the year Cromwell dismissed the Long 
Parliament and became Protector. 

Some years before this, when captain 
of a troop of horse, he had described liis 
men as “a lovely company,” among 
whom there was "no Anabaptist, but 
honest, sober Christians.” 


could be comforted by seeing, how the 
good and brave were carried up to bliss. 

But the artist who decorated Fair- 
stead Church had" to do with a priest 
who wanted something different. The 
painting is in tiers. At the top is Adam 
delving and Eve spinning. Below is the 
Last Supper and The Betrayal. Below 
that is a picture of Christ meeting His 
disciples at Emmaus, and the fourth tier 
is indistinct. 

v On the *soutli wall are other paintings. 
All had been covered with a thick yellow 
wash, and when Professor Tristram came 
from the Royal College of Art, South 
Kensington, to investigate he used 
Specially powerful lamps! 

It is hoped that generous lovers of 
early art will find the money to expose 
and preserve these rare paintings. 


work, They also supply funds. As 
money is always immediately needed 
before public subscriptions can be raised, 
the member-States furnish an initial 
sum by subscribing shares in proportion 
to their annual contributions to the 
League. The shares are of the value of 
700 Swiss francs, and the Union only 
came into being when 600 of these had 
been subscribed. 

Voluntary grants made by Govern¬ 
ments, private contributions, bequests, 
and donations of all kinds go to swell 
this fund. 

Thanks to an Italian, Senator Gio¬ 
vanni Ciraolo, the world owes this new 
way of giving international help to 
people in sudden distress, of pooling 
the resources of the fortunate for the 
immediate assistance of those who have 
become the victims of misfortune—one 
more example of what may come from 
a man’s good idea and his courage and 
patience in pursuing it. 


Underground Railway For 
a Crowded Capital 

As a result of the industrial revolu¬ 
tion in Russia people are flocking to the 
towns where the factories are, with the 
result that Moscow is, perhaps, the most 
crowded city in the world. 

To deal with the seriously increasing 
flow of people it was decided to build 
an underground railway, and engineers 
were sent abroad to study how railways 
of a similar character had been built in 
other cities of Europe. 

The most famous underground rail¬ 
ways are those in Berlin, Paris, and 
London, and all are built differently. 
Those in Berlin and Paris are just under 
the streets, but the digging in Berlin 
was done by taking up the whole 
street and making temporary wooden 
bridges for the traffic. 

Here, however, the disadvantage was 
that the whole system of water-pipes, 
gas-pipes, and electric cables just under 
the surface of the roadway had to be 
cut and connected up again. * 

The Paris method was to tunnel right 
under the street, and so avoid both tlic 
pipes and the cables. 

The Paris Method Adopted 

The tubes of London were made by 
boring a cylindrical hole by means of a 
special machine (shield) deep down in 
the ground and inserting huge tubes of 
metal in small sections for the rails to 
run through. 

In Moscow this method could not be 
considered because the tremendous 
quantity of metal required would have 
been too much of a drain upon the 
young metal industry of Russia. Even¬ 
tually a method similar to that em¬ 
ployed in Paris was adapted and work 
was started early in 1932. 

At the main street corners scaffolding 
can now be seen on which is written 
Metrostroi (stroi means building site), 
behind which the excavation work is 
going on. 

It is hoped that by the end of this 
year the first line will have been com¬ 
pleted. This will extend a distance of 
6J kilometres, and will connect the main 
railway stations through the centre 
with the part of Moscow where the 
Palace of Soviets is being built. Accord¬ 
ing to plan the trains will run every ij- 
minutes, and. admission will be through 
penny-in-the-slot turnstiles. 


WHEN APPLES ARE RED 
Colouring After Gathering 

The Burlingham Horticultural Station 
has had great success in colouring apples 
after gathering. 

Colour counts for so much in the sale 
of apples that the results are very im- - 
portant to the grower. 

The green fruits of apples such as 
Cox’s Orange Pippin or Allington Won¬ 
der are found to develop excellent colour 
after a few days treatment. The 
Board of Agriculture publishes some 
pictures showing how a quite yellow 
specimen called Newtown Wonder 
changes to a brilliant crimson. ' 

The method employed is called " sun- 
dewing,” and it is applied to all apples 
which have not obtained- a good ex¬ 
posure, to sunlight on the trees. Such 
apples are packed on potato trays, lined. 
with wood-wool or clean moss, and 
given full exposure to the South. The 
apples are covered with fish netting to 
protect them from birds, and it is very 
important for both the fruits and the 
trays to be- kept thoroughly moistened 
with clean soft water; otherwise the 
apples shrink and shrivel. 

The cost is said not to exceed a shilling 
a hundredweight, which makes it well 
worth while, for many shillings' a 
hundredweight are added to the market : 
value of the fruit by the attractiveness 
of good colour. Interested readers can 
obtain fuller information from the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


A POCKET BIBLE OF CROMWELL’S DAY 
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MARS AT HIS NEAREST 

Why the Distance Varies 
From Year To Year 

WHERE TO FIND MERCURY 

By the O.N. Astronomer 

The planet Mars is now at his nearest 
to ns, being on Saturday, March 4, about 
62,680,000 miles away. 

He then appears at his brightest 
and his disc at its largest for observation. 
But it is very small on this occasion ; 
120 discs, the apparent size of Mars 
could be placed side by side in a line 
across the face of the Moon. 

So this apparition is not a good one 
for studying the fascinating world of 
Mars, for lie does not come so close 
this year as on some occasions. 

For long periods wc see nothing of 
Mars ; then he reappears and becomes a 
prominent object in the heavens. The 



Mars In August 1924 (left) compared with 
March 1933, as ho appeared telescopically 
when at his nearest on each occasion 


interval between each successive return 
.to its nearest point to us is two years 
,and between one and two months, It 
varies owing to variations in the re¬ 
spective speeds of the Earth and.Mars. 

The reason for this long interval is 
that the Earth, .after passing Mars (as 
now), will then travel round the Sun 
more than twice before she catches 
Mars up again, For the Earth is 
travelling at about 18 miles a second, 
whereas Mars, in his much larger orbit, 
travels at about 15 miles a. second. 

The last time when Mars was at his 
nearest was on January 26, 1931 ; then 
ho was about 61,510,000 miles away, 
not much nearer than now. When at 
his nearest on December 15, 1928, he 
came within 54,340,000 miles of us. He 
came still nearer on October 27, 1926, 
when he approached to 42,620,000 miles. 
But on August 22, 1924, Mars came ex- 
’ ceptionally near and was only about 
34,637,000 miles away. 

The greater distance of Mars in 
recent years is due to the fact that when 
the Earth passes him in his orbit he 
is almost at hisTarthest from the Sun, 
at aphelion, as it is called ; then Mars is 
about 154 million miles from the Sun. 
But in 1924 the Earth passed Mars 
when he was only about 128 million 
miles from the Sun, and. almost at 
perihelion, his nearest to that luminary. 
Moreover, the Earth was at that time 
of the year not far from aphelion and 
therefore nearer Mars, On that occasion 
he appeared nearly three times brighter 
than’now, brighter even than Jupiter, 
while the relative size of his disc com-r 
pared with the present time is shown in 
our picture. 

In the'Sunset Glow 

Mercury may be seen soon after sun¬ 
set a little to the left of due west and not 
far above the horizon. The best time to 
look for this little world is between 
6.30 and 7 o’clock, for soon after half¬ 
past seven-lie sets, and will be obscured 
by mists unless the sky is very clear. 

Though shining like a bright first- 
magnitude star Mercury will be difficult 
to locate without a guiding object, on 
account of the sunset glow ; but on the 
evening of March 7 Mercury will be in 
line with the two bright stars Alpherat 
and Gamma Pegasi, which are on the 
east side of the Great Square of Pegasus. 
Mercury will be about as far south-west 
of Gamma Pegasi as this star is distant 
from Alpherat. 

.Mercury’s locality may also be found 
by noting the position of the Sun at about 
5 o’clock; by between 6.45 and 7 
Mercury will be near this place ; but this 
applies only to next week. . G. F. M. 


RUINED SHIPYARDS 

Sorry Tale From Lloyd’s 

LOWEST FIGURES EVER KNOWN 

While the politicians who misrule the 
world continue their delay with the 
World Economic Conference, Lloyd’s 
Register, of Shipping records that at the 
end of 1932 there were only 225,497 tons 
of shipping under construction in our 
splendid British shipyards. 

This .figure,. they add, is the lowest 
ever recorded by Lloyd’s Register. . 

Even this does not tell the whole of the 
story, for of the 225,497 tons work 
had been suspended on 142,000 tons ! 

We may, add to Lloyd’s report that, 
even if we go back to 1870, we find that 
there were far more ships under construc¬ 
tion in British shipyards, the tonnage 
being about half as much again as now. 

The World Position 

So stupendous has been the effect of 
the war on what is almost the most 
magnificent, and certainly the most 
characteristic, of British industries. It 
seems incredible that 63 years ago there 
were more ships on the stocks than at the 
present time. 

Our shipyards are . nearly all given 
over to the deathly silence of idleness, 
while splendid workmen walk the streets 
of shipyard towns and have to keep body 
and soul together on the miserable 
pittance drawn as unemployment benefit. 

I11 the shipyards of the world at large 
the position generally is very bad. In 
all the world now there are only 765,720 
tons of merchant vessels under con¬ 
struction. To realise what this means 
we may note that before the war 
British shipyards alone had over a 
million tons under construction. 

What an Idle Shipyard Means 

A landsman too easily forgets that a 
ship, itself a manufactured article, is 
composed of a large number of manu¬ 
factured articles which employ great 
trades, . When we speak of an idle 
shipyard we also mean idle miners, idle 
steel workers, idle marine engineers, and 
a host of other good workers thrown into 
idleness. Not, the least of these are the 
marine engineers, who suffer bitterly. 

Since Lloyd's made the above report 
the Shipbuilding Employers Federation 
gives us news of a more cheerful charac¬ 
ter. It states that 58 new vessels have 
been recently booked by British ship¬ 
yards, of. which 20 are cargo vessels, 
the remainder chiefly consisting of 
small craft such as coasters, trawlers, 
tugs, and small passenger vessels. This 
is not much, but it is something ! Let 
us hope it is the beginning of a ship¬ 
building revival. 

HE’S GOING HOME 
1200 Miles on One Leg 
and a Bicycle 

To cycle twelve hundred miles with 
only one leg seems a far more difficult 
journey than to fly from London to the 
Cape ; but it is certainly • better than 
hobbling all the way on crutches. 

For that was the only alternative. 
Here was a young fellow working in 
Durban, in South-East Africa, who had 
lost his leg and consequently his employ¬ 
ment, He had no money, but he had a 
home . twelve hundred miles • away in 
Cape Town, and determined to get there. 

Off he set on his crutches, and he had 
got to Harrismith, two hundred miles on 
his way,, when fortune t introduced him 
to someone with an old bicycle. A sym¬ 
pathetic mechanic put it right for him 
and off he set . again, pulling round the 
pedal with his one foot, and whistling as 
gaily as if his home were just round the 
corner instead of a thousand miles off. 

One might imagine that the whistle 
was to keep up his spirits, but we know 
better. It was just light-heartedness, 
for a fellow like that needs no artificial 
aid to keep up his courage. He would* 
not have tried this journey if he had. 

May he keep on whistling l 


NIGHTINGALE SINGING 
AT THE ZOO 

Laughing Jackasses 
and the Nesting-Box 
ARE THERE ANY EGGS INSIDE? 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

If you want to hear the nightingale 
you must go to the Zoo. A nightingale 
.presented to the Gardens last November 
has started to sing. 

The little-brown songster cannot be 
relied upon to give his beautiful recital, 
but in the course of the day he fre¬ 
quently bursts into a song. This night¬ 
ingale (a European specimen) was in 
captivity before he came to the • Zoo, 
and was then noted for his singing ; and 
as these birds can often be taught to 
sing at any time when prompted by 
some familiar sound, such as dripping 
water, the keeper hopes that this little 
fellow, will learn to sing by request. 

Under Careful Observation 

Another cage in the Small Birds 
House is under careful observation, for 
a pair of laughing jackasses or king¬ 
fishers are suspected of having eggs 
hidden away in a nesting-box. 

To encourage nesting most of the 
aviaries in the Gardens are furnished 
with a number of small wooden boxes, 
and toward the end of last month these 
two kingfishers began to single out one 
of them for their special attention. 

They were often seen to be examining 
it critically, as though wondering if it 
would be satisfactory, though Austra¬ 
lian avians in captivity at the Zoo 
usually nest in November or early 
December. However, matters . have 
developed since then; for now the 
hen bird spends all her time inside the 
nesting-bo^ while her mate perches 
near by, in a protective attitude, and 
has become so ill-tempered and aggres¬ 
sive that lie tries to attack any keeper 
who enters the cage. 

Waiting and Hoping 

It is impossible to get a glimpse of 
the interior of the box, for this would 
disturb the kingfishers, and so the Zoo 
is waiting and hoping. Zoo chicks are 
never certainties until they can be 
seen hopping about the cage, for eggs 
frequently come to grief through the 
clumsiness of the parents or the action 
of an enemy ; and there arc avians in 
the menagerie who sometimes imagine 
they have parental duties to perform 
when they have no eggs in their nest. 

However, as the kingfishers have 
never before behaved in a protective 
manner toward non-existent eggs, there 
is no reason to fear that they are now 
pretending to tend a family. * The 
laughing jackass or kingfisher is always 
a popular inmate of the menagerie, for 
he can usually be persuaded to laugh 
on request. 

WHY DO WE HAVE 
NAMES? 

From Tho Children’s Encyclopedia 

We have names for the same reason 
that everything has a name. If we did 
not have names we should have to have 
numbers, like the numbers on motor¬ 
cars, which serve the same purpose. 

Now, there are names which have 
meanings, and names which have none, 
and it is always well to know how much 
and how little a name means. There is 
something we call electricity, . which 
means really that it has something to do. 
with amber, for when you rub amber 
you get electricity ; but people sometimes' 
sp^ak as if the name explained electricity, 
or as if it explained something. else to 
say that it was electricity. That is 
because they do not know how little 
the name means. We might just as well 
call electricity X, which is the name in 
what is called algebra for something we 
do not know. - % ■ 



(Children 

enjoy 


Glorious 

Health 

ij- they drink 
Ovaltine 9 

'T'HERE is nothing u like 
** * Ovaltine 9 ” as the daily beverage 

for keeping your children radiantly 
healthy and vigorous. This 
delicious and perfect tonic food 
is supremely rich in the food 
■ elements that build up health, 

■ . ' strength and vitality. 

Children need more nourishment 

than ordinary foods supply to 
make good the strength and’ 
energy they spend so' prodigally." 
That extra nourishment is pro¬ 
vided by 11 Ovaltine” in a highly 
concentrated, correctly balanced 
and easily digested form. 

u Ovaltine ” is prepared from the 
finest qualities of Nature's best 
foods—malt extract, fresh creamy 
milk and new-laid eggs. Unlike 
other food beverages, “ Ovaltine ” 
does not contain household sugar 
. to give it bulk and to cheapen 
the cost. Nor does it contain a 
large percentage of cocoa—conse-, 
quently it does not possess an 
excessive cocoa flavour. Reject 
substitutes; 

For their Health’s sake 
give them . 

OV/ILTINE 

' T° N1C FOOD BEVERAGE 

Buildsup Brain, Nerve and Body 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N . Ireland 
1 / 1 , 1/10 and 3/3 per tin . 

■' PS99 
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“THE EXILE 

A wonderful story written 
for MODERN BOY by 

Vice-Admiral 

E. R. G.R. 

EVANS 

. C,B., D.S.O. 


The man who has lived dangerously 
all his life recaptures the romantic 
and perilous spirit of the time of 
Napoleon's threatened invasion of 
England in. “ THE EXILE," a 
stirring tale of adventure which you 
can start reading in This Week's 
: MODERN BOY. 

There are many other s p 1 e n cl i d 
features, including a fully illustrated 
article about the new project of 
turning the Great Wall of China 
into a Motoring Highway 1 



I Tho Most 
I Up-to-date 
j Boy’s Paper 
! in the World! 


MODERN BOY 

Z 6 


Buy Your Copy To-day. 


BEWARE 
THE DANGER MONTHS 

FOR 

CHILDREN 



MAKES 
WEAKLY CHILDREN 
STRONG AND 
HEALTHY 

All children need a reconstructive 
body -building tonic food during tho 
growing period, especially after 
INFLUENZA AND CQLDS, the after-effects 
of which are often much more serious than 
the original complaints. 

For over 25 years doctors and mothers have 
described tho results obtained from Roboleine as 
marvellous. Children who are mere skin, and bon3 
instantly start to gain weight after a few doses. 

Lost appetites return, digestive troubles disappear, firm 
flesh and muscle aro formed, good red blood is made,, 
and the improvement main¬ 
tained until completo health 
is restored.- 


ROBOLEINE consists ot 
BONE MARROW, YOLK 
OF EQQ, CREAM OF 
MALT and neutralised 
LEMON JUICE and is 
equally beneficial to 
Adults for ANAEMIA, 
SLEEPLESSNESS,, etc. 


12-DOSE SAMPLE 
'* ROBOLglNE,’’ HamlfortU Laboratories, 

Clapham Road, LONDON, S.W.9. 

Please send me a 12-dose sample. I enclose 3d, In stamps for postage 
and packing 

(Use block letters anti mark envelop© "Sample.") 



Name... 


Address.. 


C.N. 7...■. 

f Ol.t.lM... 1 


IN JARS 

2/0 

and 

GO 

(0 times the quantity.) 




LET US DO ALL 
THINGS WELL 

An Evening With 
Euchorics 

RHYTHM, SPEECH, AND 
MOVEMENT 

Those of our race who love the finest 
things we have—our poetry, Shakespeare, 
and the noblest language spoken by 
mankind—must be grateful for a move¬ 
ment that has been quietly making its 
way in the world in .the course of the 
last few years. We are thinking of 
what is called Euchorics. 

. We are sorry to see that the word has 
not found its way into the great Oxford 
Dictionary, but we were glad to read 
the other day a description of it as “ a 
very beautiful and intensely useful 
discovery.” We may call it rhythmic 
expression, the art of coordinating mind 
and - body in speech and movement. 
Like Eurhythmies, it seeks to bring 
rhythm into the ordinary movements of 
ordinary folk, and especially to bring 
out the lovely music of words. 

We count among the best of all the 
friends of this fine movement Eve Acton- 
Bond, whose school of Drama and 
Euchorics at Hampstead is, steadily and 
without any fuss, doing its.fine work of 
training people to move well and speak 
well, to love rhythm and music and 
grace, to bring poetry into everything. 

A Merry Hour 

The C.N. believes that whoever mur¬ 
ders our beautiful English language 
commits a crime unforgivable, and it is 
delighted to know that the idea behind 
the Acton-Bond School of Euchorics has 
found its expression in many of the 
ordinary schools of the L.C.C. 

We had not long ago one of the 
delightful evenings of our life when the 
Acton-Bond students produced Shake¬ 
speare's Comedy of Errors. Nothing 
could have been more admirable. We 
forgot the small stage and the amateur 
players and felt ourselves at Sadler’s 
Wells again. Where could have been 
found two better twin brothers than 
Pauline Leadbetter-Stevenson and Jose¬ 
phine Acton-Bond, or two better Dromio 
twins than Lilian Hill and Honor Rose ? 
Round these four figures runs this merry 
hour, and, though we have seen it on 
bigger stages, we have never seen it 
more joyously produced. 

It is ridiculous that the stage should 
be wasted on some of the things we see 
when the genius of our people 'can be 
so easily turned to so great delight. 

50 YEARS WITH A 
COLLAR-STUD 
Another Little Story 

A fool and his money are soon parted, 
but not, so it seems/ a man and his 
collar-stud. 

We said a few weeks ago that Mr H. S. 
Russell of Bathampton must surely be 
the only 'man in the country who had 
worn the same collar-stud for 50 years. 
Wc were wrong. 

Mr J. Ii. Moir of Edinburgh writes to 
tell us that when ho was in Zanzibar 
in 1882 he had a set of studs.and sleeve 
links made for him by an Indian out of 
sovereigns. He is still wearing two of 
the studs. 

Many years ago he saw a picture in 
Punch of a man hunting for a lost stud. 
It may have reminded him. of an experi¬ 
ence of the same kind. At any rate 
he had the idea of having his two 
collar-studs sewn at either end of a tape. 
For half a century he has worn them 
with , a connection of this kind at the 
back and front of his neck, and has never 
since had to perform acrobatic feats in 
looking for a lost stud. . 

During last * year 44 canneries in 
British Columbia packed more than a 
million cases of salmon 


IVAR JOHANSSON 

First Sportsman of His 
Country 

A HERO IN VICTORY AND* 
DEFEAT 

Sweden * is proud of young Ivar 
Johansson v the wrestler, who has just 
been declared his country’s finest sports¬ 
man and awarded a gold medal. 

It is not only that he won two of 
-Sweden’s eight gold medals at the 
Olympic Games last year; it is that he 
is always modest in victory, and, if 
defeated, never utters a word of regret, 
nor pleads injustice or bad luck. 

For instance, he lost his first Olympic 
wrestling match in Los Angeles on 
-what was considered by many an unfair 
verdict. He was urged by his friends 
to withdraw from further contests, but 
he went on stubbornly, overthrew all 
his opponents, and won. Then he. 
rushed, into the steam baths, and in 
twelve hours brought down his Weight 
by eight pounds to qualify for the 
welter-weight competition. 

In the next competition he won his 
second gold . medal. Captain Einar 
Raaberg, the leader of the Swedish 
wrestlers, said afterwards that it was 
Ivar. Johansson’s sporting behaviour 
after his first.defeat which gave his team 1 
its moral force and firmness of purpose. 

Ivar'is the son of a small fanner near 
Norrltoeping, who was told of his son’s. 
Olympic success while he was buying * 
his modest provisions at the local shop. 

" The boy seems to have done well," 
he said, and then, completing his pur¬ 
chases, he quietly went back to his farm. 

POWDERED COAL FOR 
SHIPS 

Work For British Miners 

Admiral Scott Hill, whose full title is 
Engineer Rear-Admiral, and who is 
therefore well acquainted with ship fuel, 
tells us that two ships have been run 
for some years on powdered coal as fuel. 

One of the ships, the Recorder, a cargo 
ship of 6600 tons, is said’ to have saved 
25 per cent in fuel costs over sister ships 
burning ordinary coal. It is claimed 
that in running costs the powdered coal 
could not be bettered by oil. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that these 
trials will be continued, for if it could 
be established that powdered coal is as 
cheap and good a fuel as oil it would 
mean much to the British miner. 

A GROWING COLLECTION 
More Lifelike Pictures 

Readers who are binding their Lifelike 
Pictures each week as they appear with 
the C.N, will have by now an excellent 
collection, ^ for this is the fifth week of 
the, gifts. * And there are more to come. 

.These most interesting pictures stand 
out with wonderful stereoscopic effect 
when they are viewed through the Magic 
Spectacles given with the C.N. for 
February 4. The complete set will form 
a collection of never-failing interest, so 
do not miss the pages that are to appear 
during the next few weeks. Please place 
an order with your newsagent to deliver 
the C.N. regularly. 


TURKISH MOSLEMS MUST 
NOT SAY ALLAH 

Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the President 
of Turkey, is taking strong measures to 
enforce his decree that the Arabic lan¬ 
guage must not be used in the mosques. 

Moslem fanatics have defied the 
decree at Brusa and Smyrna and have 
been arrested. The Ghazi says he has 
given sufficient time for the Muezzins 
to learn the Turkish for the prayers 
used at the mosques, and that he will 
regard all who utter prayers aloud in 
Arabic as enemies of the Republic. 

The word Allah is, therefore, forbidden 
throughout Turkey. * 
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A TALE OF THE 
SEVENTH FLOOR 

THE PIGEON AT THE 
WINDOW ,. 

The Little Home Looking 
Down on Liverpool Docks 

TRAGEDY OF A NEST 

A C.N; reader has had it rare opportunity to 
study bird life from her office window, seven 
storeys up in Liverpool’s Royal Liver Building. 

This is her account of the friends she has 
made. The fact that'the tale starts in winter 
is our excuse for printing now something 
belonging more to the days of nests and eggs 
and chirrups. 

It was a face full of despair and misery 
that looked through my office window 
at the top of the Liver Building. 

I opened the window, thinking,the 
pigeon would fly away ; but there it 
remained, its eyes plainly ..asking : 
“ Can you help me ? ” 

A Loving Mate 

A closer inspection revealed the 
trouble. There was a terrible gash in its 
breast. . With difficulty it managed to 
swallow a few crumbs, but instead of 
going Anto its crop the bread dropped 
out again oh the ledge.' 

Evening tame on, and the bird went 
behind a* pillar with its back to the 
winch; For two or three days it stayed 
on the ledge, and then I noticed that 
the gash was dosing up, Within a 
fortnight the wound was healed and 
feathers had grown Over it. 

The pigeon’s delight when it found, it 
could Tly again was obvious. Its' little 
mate, who never left it Tor long all this 
time, came up urging and encouraging, 
and finally; off they went in one wild 
exultjng-flight./ , ' . ■ < 

... /v/When Spring Arrived 

But every* (lay they came back to see 
me, arid I flatter myself it was not only 
for food. They made my window-ledge 
their; resting-place, and often through 
the day I would hear their soft love- 
songs : above the click*of the typewriter. 

When spring had fully come they only 
appeared one at a time, the little mate 
regularly morning and late afternoon 
for a :quick feed and the wounded one 
in between times. ‘ Three weeks passed, 
and then the mate arrived with a broken 
eggshell sticking to her wing. There 
was a distinct, air of excitement about 
her, and of course I knew what had 
happened. But it was not till two or 
three weeks had passed that the two 
birds arrived like a pair of conspirators, 
at first peeping round the stone pillar, 
then going back, then coming a little 
farther/ then back again. My excite¬ 
ment was as great as theirs when finally 
they settled in front of my window 
with two splendid young ones between 
them. Proudly they displayed their 
offspring to me, and later, from my 
‘ledge,‘taught them the art of flying*. 

The Bunch of Heather 

Early in September, to my astonish¬ 
ment, I found them considering the 
rearing of a second family, this time on 
the ledge itself. There was an egg on 
the bare stone, but no nest,.for building 
material is a difficult thing to find on 
the Liver ledges, high above the docks; 
but there was a large bunch of heather 
on my office table, and this I broke into 
pieces- and put outside. In a few 
minutes the parent birds had gathered 
it all up, worked a ring round the egg, 
and then made a little'pile inside and 
carefully moved the egg on to it. Here 
was a, nest after their own heart. 

I do not know who was most excited 
about the rearing of this late family: 
he, she, the two young ones, or I. 
Hatching-time came, and I could hear 
the mother crooning over her young one; 
but the nights were cold and fr.osty and 
the winds blew coldly round the building. 
The third morning "saw the. baby dead 


A WORLD LANGUAGE 

HAS IT BEEN FOUND 
AT LAST ? 

Promising Solution, of a Great 
Problem 

BASIC ENGLISH 

It is an old idea that necessity is the 
mother of invention. 

One of our most crying needs,: now 
the nations are . being brought ,so 
abruptly.Together by the conquest of 
time and space, is the need of a 
universal language., 

The 1506 languages of mankind are 
such serious barriers to world under¬ 
standing that experts of many nations 
have been ^labouring to invent some 
means of overcoming them. . 

At last it seems that a solution has 
been found. ; Mr C. K. Ogden, director 
of. the Orthological Institute at Cam¬ 
bridge, believes that a means of world 
communication has been found which is 
the most promising yet invented, and 
leading scholars all over the world ate 
working with,, him to make the good 
news known.. ’ 

Vocabulary of 850 Words 

Everyone will be surprised to know 
that this language is nothing more than 
simplified English. A vocabulary of 
only 850 words has' been chosen to do 
the work of more than 20,000, and it. is 
possible to write all these words on a 
sheet of notepaper. They can also be 
put on a gramophone record. 

To cover any field of knowledge 150 
other words, scientific and of general 
utility, may be added if desired, thus 
bringing the vocabulary up to a thousand. 

The 850 words. With a few rules for 
applying them, may be learned in 24 
hours by English-speaking people, and in 
about a month by foreign students who 
study the language for two hours a day. 

One of the chief difficulties of Esper¬ 
anto and the many other artificial lan¬ 
guages is that few people have enough 
leisure to learn them. 

Only 18 Verb Forms 

One of the reasons that so few words 
are needed. in Basic English, is that 
most English verbs, as Mr Ogden points 
out, are luxuries. Thousands can be. 
replaced by simpler verb forms helped 
by adverbs, prepositions, and nouns. 
After long and painstaking tests only 
18 verb forms are left in Basic English. 

The. new English is essentially a 
noun language, and it is easily learned 
by foreigners because . English nouns 
rarely have gender, and, with few 
exceptions, they are regular, in all their 
cases and in their plurals. 

English, says Mr \ Ogden, is nearer 
the language* systems of the Orient and 
of Africa than any language, natural or 
artificial, derived from Latin, and it is 
now the 'most widely accepted of all 
living forms of speech. 

Commerce is as keen as science to 
help along the movement, and it is 
believed that within ten years there will 
be . world radio for knitting the nations 
together, probably by means of this 
newly-invented Basic English. 

Continued from the previous eolumn 
in its heather nest, while the mother 
tapped it now and then with her beak, 
as though trying to rouse it. 

During the days that followed the 
mother came to my window at her 
usual feeding-time and, having fed, 
would take two or three steps toward 
the nest, then would suddenly seem to 
remember something and fly quickly 
away. At other times she would come 
and sit on the ledge gazing mournfully 
at the little dead bird and then at the 
window, as though asking me to do for 
her baby what I did for her mate. ' 

Hoping to shorten her sorrow, I at 
last managed to reach the dead bird and 
put it out of sight. After .that family 
life resumed its normal course and my 
friends recovered tlieir spirits; 


A Village For the 
Unemployed 

Scotland Gives a Lead 

In Scotland a new lead Is being given 
in tackling the greatest problem of the 
world today. ; ’ 

Near Edinburgh about 80 unemployed 
men are being trained in horticulture, 
poultry-keeping,* pig-rearing, .and;beer 
keeping, and it is hoped that a self- 
supporting village community will soon 
be established. If this is successful 
the same i dea may be : copied in other 
places arid' thus a great step forward 
be made in relieving the present distress/ 
Most of the organising is being done 
by the Y.M.C.A., who.Jfiave .obtained 
the very effective help of lecturers from 
the Edinburgh and East of; Scotland 
College of Agriculture.' . v : ~ 

From the men now being trained and 
from others '. already ^experienced in 
outdoor work the first hundred will be 
recruited to start the village community. 
A site has been found for this, but the 
money has yet to be found for its 
purchase, and the Government is being 
asked for a loan of ^30,000 to pay for the 
land and its equipment, with the neces¬ 
sary stock and materials. 

If the land is- obtained the first 
hundred men settled there will be given 
a still more thorough training' so that 
they may be able to run efficiently a 
dairy, a piggery, and a poultry farm, 
and support themselves. , 

Once the scheme is, \yorking there 
will, be fresli developments which may 
bring work to many more men. 


ROSES ALL THE WAY 
Next Summer’s Surprise in 
Regent’s Park 

Who would expect to find a valley of 
roses in London ? 

Next summer visitors to the Inner 
Circle Gardens of Regent’s Park will find 
themselves in a glorious garden planted 
with 10,000 rose trees presented last 
year to the Office of Works by the British 
Rose Growers Association. - 

This beautiful gift has inspired a 
lover of, roses, whose name is not 
revealed, to make the garden even more 
lovely by having a gigantic pergola 
built round the beds;. Against its 
hundred pillars are planted the choicest 
of our English climbing roses. 

This same friend of London is also 
presenting a pair of magnificent orna¬ 
mental gates for the rose garden 
entrance of: the Inner Circle. Hundreds 
of roses are being planted at the other 
end of this wonderful garden. . 

. There will be roses all..the way 
bordering the path to the central gates 
of the Inner Circle, 'for rose bushes are 
being planted for 80 yards along the 
winding pool. . . 

Even now the garden is fragrant with 
the pink, white, and deep red blossoms 
of winter-flowering roses. 


RARE EGGS 
Only Eight in the World 

Only eight moa eggs arc* known to 
exist, and they are all in museums. . 

^ The moa was a giant bird, like the 
ostrich, which roamed the forests of 
New Zealand long, long ago. .All the 
moas died or were killed by the Maoris 
long before the English explorers and 
settlers went to New Zealand. 

Two moa eggs were presented to the 
Auckland Museum a few months ago, 
and the museum people regard them as 
a gift of exceptional value, for there are 
only six other moa eggs known. 

Both of the two moa eggs were found 
with skeletons of moas many years ago, 
but it is.only recently that they have 
been handed over to the museum for 
safe keeping. * ’ 


PEOPLE WITH NO 
POWER TO BUY 

ONE CAUSE OF FALLING 
TRADE 

Important Report on the 
Earnings of the Workers 

LOW WAGES BAD FOR ALL 

' The Ministry of Labour has‘done a 
great service in ascertaining what the 
earnings of the British workers amounted 
to at the'end of 1931. 

The report on the subject, the result 
of much inquiry and skilled compila¬ 
tion, is based on forms sent to no Lwer 
than 110,000 employers, who were asked 
to show, airicirig other things, how many 
workers they employed in the week 
ended October 24; 1931, and how much 
was paid to them in wages. - 

Such an inquiry is of’ national im¬ 
portance, for we all ought to know what 
power the masses possess to buy . 

The wonderful machines are capable 
of pouring out mountains of goods. As, 
however, people- cannot buy the goods, 
it is useless to make them. 

Here we go to the very heart of the 
problem of modern industry, 

A Very Small Margin 

Looking at the earnings, we are at 
once struck with their small dimensions. 
We give facts.relating to firms employing 
ten workers or more, and the figures we 
give represent average weekly earnings. 

Beginning with cotton, the men earn 
45s a week and the women 27s. In 
wool manufacture the men earn 49s and 
the women nearly 28s. In hosiery the 
men earn little more than 59s and the. 
•women 36s. 

When we look at figures like these we 
have to remember that before a worker 
can buy any manufactured article he has 
to pay rent,- purchase fuel and lighting, ; 
and buy food. That done, we see at once ■ 
there can be*a very small, margin left'to J 
buy the manufactured articles which ’ 
are so easily made but which cannot ! 
find a market. The 30s . or 40s or 60s a < 
week can provide little such margin. \ 

Turning to metals we find that in pig- 1 
iron the men earn the surprisingly small ! 
•figure of' 54s a week. The marine j 
engineers come out at 46s, and the • 
electrical machinery workers at 51s. In i 
trades such as the making of needles, ; 
pins, . fish-hooks, and so on, in. which I 
women are largely employed, we find i 
that the earnings average 23s a week. \ j 

The Shipping Industry-,/' j 

In the big ready-made boot and shoe ‘ 
industry The men average 53s and the 
women 3 is. 

A trade with relatively big earnings 
is the fur trade, in which the males earn 
73s and the women 43s a week. 

Let us not forget ships. In this all- 
important industry the men earn only 
52s a week on the average/; Cutlery and 
tools come out badly at an average of 
44s for the men and 21s for the women. 

These facts are samples of the whole 
inquiry, and they fairly represent the 
effect of the whole. That effect is to 
bring home to our minds that modern 
society has not yet discovered how to 
provide the masses of the people with the 
means to purchase the products of their 
own work. . ‘ - . 

In our own country, as in all others, 
only a few people are yet able freely to 
command the manufactures which science . 
has taught us so well how to produce . 

A KINDLY THOUGHT FROM AFRICA 

The natives connected with the 
mission of the Rev J. Underhill in 
West Africa have been so touched by 
the accounts of the distress in the 
United States that they have collected 
and sent to President Hoover the sum 
of 40 dollars for the unemployed. 
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TWENTY GOOD 

CHAPTER 47 

In the Balance 

Dux the Squire’s voice swept Vacca’s 
rr warning aisidc. 

” I have told you what I thought of 
your oiler,” cried he. “ Ho you aslc me 
what I think of yourself ? Let me tell you. 
You are a liar and traitor, with blood on 
your hands and a heart as black as a bog. 
Be done 1 I have no more to say to you.” 
i-t. Then Mr Deedwinnick made a movement 
as though, to fold his arms across his 
breast, till the jerk on his wrists reminded 
him they, -were' fastened. Simultaneously 
Miles Maravin,; with a * deep growl, inter¬ 
posed his • great bulk between the Squire 
and Vacca. There was much, confusion. 
For Vacca had put down his pipe and 
igrabbed at his gun, and while some, of his 
desperadoes were/ jostling v the .. Squire’s 
party "and ! others were' calling on Vacca 
.to shoot them all down, a few, and among 
them the dark-visaged fellow called Pedro, 
were clamouring with. equal' vigour for 
patience. Their tqmult kept the Portu¬ 
guese in two minds. ' 

? At last he lumbered forward, and, raising 
his hands, he stilled enough of the noise 
to make himself heard, and, as. his voice 
came to their ears, one by one they sub¬ 
sided, but closed round their prisoners 
With formidable gestures. Vacca thrust 
right through them and pushed his face up 
to the Squire's. ; ■ ; . 

“ Mr Deedwinnick/ he said, “ you 
never spoke words you’ll regret more. 
Now I’ve done with you. I'm finished. 

I gave you your chance. The sooner you 
order that coffin you mentioned the better. 
And order it large enough for the whole 
crazy bunch of you.” ■ ' 

“ Yet you appear a little reluctant,” 
drawled Mr .Deedwinnick. “ Are' you 
reflecting that the British Government has 
a long reach, Vacca ? ” ; 

“ Not I ! ” snarled Vacca. “ I’m waiting 
for my friend Lutz, The moment Lutz 
comes with the lad we’ll start your bell 
tolling.” He paused. “But I promise 
you, you shall see the lad die first.” Again 
he paused. “ Ah, that’s stung you ! ” lie 
roared. And the bulging flesh round his 
’neck was all red with his passion. 

“ .Vacca, 1 ’ said Mr Deedwinnick, curling 
his lip, “ allow me to tell you’you’re an 
unutterable scoundrel! But free my hands 
and I’ll face you in a fair fight; nay. I’ll 
throw you in your gun if you can’t use your 
hands. Your gun.against my pistol, at 
what range you choose, Vacca, Or your 
knife against my naked hands. Which you 
will ? And, by thunder ! ” cried Mr Deed¬ 
winnick, his rage bursting out again, 
/ if I find so much as a finger has been laid 
on that lad Jim I’ll have your life, if I 
have it with my last breath ! ” 

Tom Honeyman whispered.; 

' “ I lay they’ve not caught the lad yet.” 

. Vacca was shaking witli irresolution. 

. “ Take a count! ” ho burst out hoarsely. 
/ Take a vote on it, lads. Do we make an end 
of these stiffs straight off, or wait Lutz ? ” ' 

It trembled in the balance. It hung on a 
hair. One, finger over-pressed on the 
trigger it was fondling, and the first shot 
had exploded that started a massacre! 
Any lead given, and the rest must have 
followed it instantly. . . • * 

; But Vacca gave no lead ; he stood mum¬ 
bling and mouthing, while his cut-throats 
Hovered like a pack round its quarry. Had 
brie of them dashed in and struck,’tile first 
blow the island had passed to Vacca with 
none to dispute.it. But Vacca hung back ; 
hung back still, irresolute, tossed like a 
shuttlecock between apprehension and fury. 

He whispered to Pedro, . ■ 

( 4 [ Why doesn’t that fool Lutz make 
haste ? If, only we knew how much . their 
consul knows 7 ” ’ 

; “ Aye,” frowned Pedro, as he jerked his 
pistol apart to put a new feed of cartridges 
into position. . ' . - ' 

; “ J’vc the mind to risk it, Pedro,” 

“ Aye,” muttered Pedro. 

The Squire remained with his head very 
high and defiant. Cap’n Ben, his chin thrust 
truculently'-forward, was returning glare for 
glare with unflinching. contempt. Gannett 
was grunting morosely, Miles Maravin grin¬ 
ning ‘ For sink me; if it weren’t grin or 
bl ub, ” said he' afterwards.) T om Honey- 
man’s eyes searched the ground in Vain for 
his toes; Merciful, who had been brought in 
after nightfall, was singing under his breath; 
and the other two seamen remained with 
set, stolid faces. " Thus, each’ in his . own 
fashion the eight stood waiting their end, 
and thinking, who knows ? of the county 


CIIIDC Serial Story by 
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from which they were sprung. Cornishmen 
could show this scum how to die. 

Vacca’s savage .call rose again. 

“ Now, a square and fair vote all round, 
and we’ll Stand by the issue, lads. To wait 
for Lutz or to make an end straight away ? 
I cast my vote first. Mine’s for finishing ! V 

“ And mine ! ” shouted several. 

Pedro had slipped through the trees. He 
came pelting back headlong. . 

- “ Hold ! " he was calling. “ Hold ! I 
hear Lutz coming now ! ” 

CHAPTER 48 
White Ducks and Blue Jackets 

ins tree in the shade of. which Vacca’s 
cask had been placed was one of the 
many: dark-foliaged and resinous tamanii 
trees 'that, swarmed abovc high-water marie 
bn the beach.; Behind these stretched,, a 
wild grove of candlenut trees with their 
blossoms like white lilac and their oil- 
yielding kernels. And] through this grove 
ran a winding trail to the foot, of the pass 
which. Mr Deedwinnick’s search had failed 
to discover. . 

It was down this trail from the. pass 
through the mountain that the prisoners 
had last night been led into Vacca’s en¬ 
campment. And now it was from the 
farther end of this trail that Pedro had 
detected the sound of the footsteps. Yet 
those footsteps did not belong to the one 
he supposed, as was evident when the on- 
comer drew into sight. This man who came 
round the bend and under the blossoms, 
with a confident air and swinging a cane 
as. he walked, cut altogether a different 
figure from Lutz. 

He was. strong and big.^ He wore dazzling 
white ducks and a sun-helmet; his eyes 
being further protected/by dark-tinted 
glasses. His’ firm, brick-red cheeks were 
surrounded by a brown beard trimmed to a 
hair. Such was the spectacle the stranger 
presented. 

Vacca had turned, and was staring; he 
whispered a warning; in another whisper 
he bade liis men stand by their weapons. 
Then, smoothing his face to a semblance of 
unconcern, he lighted his pipe and plunged 
his hands into his pockets:• With the pipe 


T he Jacko family were having their 
midday meal when a note came 
along from Belinda. 

“ The poor girl’s got a sick headache,” 
announced Mother Jacko. " She wants’ 
me to go round and give her a hand.” 

Jacko saw the chance of a holiday 
from school. “ Let me go,” he offered. 


at the corner of his mouth he stood silently 
waiting, while his rogues kept one eye on 
their leader and one bn their prisoners. 

And the stranger came, swinging his cane, 
his helmet brushing.the petals of the white 
blossoms. 

.He halted under the tamanu tree. 
“Morning!” he jerked. 

.. Vacca gave no reply save a nod of the 
head as he moved his pipe along his mouth 
with his teeth. 

“You are surprised to see me, perhaps ? ■” 
“ I am that,” Vacca answered, forcing a 
smile. “I certainly, am that. Where’s 
your. ship ? ” . . . . - 

“ On the other side. I landed from the 
lagoon——” 

‘ “You found your way through the pass, 
then!” Vacca exclaimed. 

“ Obviously. Now, who arc you ? And 
what’s all this outfit ? ” 

On which Mr Deedwinnick struck in 
before they could stop him. 

“ Whoever you are, sir,” he. cried, ‘/you 
:corric‘.opportunely.I am an Englishman, 
and I call you to witness——” 

“ One at a time, please.” The stranger 
had silenced him firmly, and pointing his 
cane at Vacca.- \ . , \ ■ . 

“ Let’s hear you,” lie ordered. 

“ You’re masterly, aren’t you ! ” sneered 
Vacca, . ] 

With a smile the man put a whistle up to 
his lips, and after blowing it, twice he 
gave his reply. .. . 

“ I'm the 'American Consul from Apia,” 
ho said. • . T 

“Ah! “uttered Vacca. “ Well, America's 
writ don’t/run herc^ You haven’t a leg to 
stand upon here, Mister Consul.” And he 
set his arms akimbo and puffed at his pipe. 

“ Did you say. not a leg ? ” the other 
answered; and smiled again as a couple 
of men stepped out from the trees at his 
whistle. “ Counting the two of my own 
I seenvto have six legs.” 

Vacca scowled and looked the two new¬ 
comers over. He was marking their light 
bell-shaped trousers, their small white 
duck caps, their close-fitting blue blouses 
whose collars had a white star worked at each 
corner, 

“Bluejackets, by gosh!” lie said, under 
his breath. - 

“ Yes, bluejackets,” said the stranger. 
“ American bluejackets. Now, what was 
that about Jogs to stand upon ? ” 


stay for tea and keep me company, for 
Joe’s going out for the evening.” 

Jacko grinned with delight; he 
grinned more still when Belinda brought 
out his favourite cake. 

It was Joe who spoiled things by 
dashing home to Change his clothes, 

“ Where are my clean collars ? ” he 



Jacko went off feeling very important 


-You’ve got callers coming, Mater. 
Baby can come with me,” he added. . 

Mrs Jacko had quite .forgotten her 
.visitors ; so Jacko went. 

Belinda was on the sofa when her 
young brother arrived to take charge. 

, /* So glad you’ve come, . Jacko—and 
Baby too ! ” /she murmured drowsily. 

There's a parcel to go to the laundry, 
which I iorgot to giye.to the boy this 
morning. It’s all ready upstairs.” 

• “ Allr right, 1 ’ answered Jacko, feeling 
important.. “ We’ll take it .now, so you 
can just buzz off to sleep.” 

Belinda slept soundly, sand when she 
woke up/later her headache was gone, , 
/'.You have been a help ! ” she said 
gratefully to Jacko. “ You must botli 


shouted in a loud voice down the stairs. 

/'In a parcel in the box-room! ” 
called Belinda. ' 

Soon there was another shout from 
Joe, who declared there was not a clean 
one in the place. 

Then an awful thought struck Belinda, 
and she dashed upstairs. A minute later 
she dashed down again, followed by 
Joe with a face .like thunder. 

, *‘ You wretched, muddle-headed boy! ” 
she stormed. And then she burst out 
laughing. . :: 

“It’s nothing to laugh at !/ blurted, 
out Joe furiously. /“ Here I’m stranded 
with a batch of dirty; collars, while 
this stupid lad has taken all the clean 
ones to the laundry t ” 


Jacko is Helpful Again 


But the Pprtugucsc had recovered his 
self-possession; 

“ Good enough, I’d agree, if this island 
belonged to America. But you're not on 
American soil,” he responded emphatically. 
“ Not that you are unwelcome,” he added 
at once. “ You’re welcome, you and 
your gunboat—off the other side of the 
island you said she lay, Mister ? ” 

“ Aye, just beyond the lagoon. I brought 
these men with me,” 


“.The other side of the island,.” Vacca. 
reiterated, speaking in a loud - voice and 
glancing at Pedro. . 

Pedro took the glance and slipped ,quietly 
away. - ' " : v 


“ Well, fair’s fair,'mister, all the world 
over,” resumed Vacca. V The United . 
States of America can’t interfere here.” : 

‘' Indeed ! ” said the other. ...” I’m here 
to arrest you .for pearl poaching.” 

B ut Vacca slapped his 1 eg , a nd b urst 
into lau ghter.. * • ; ’ ■. ' 

.“ Now listen to him ! ” . he .guffawed 
aloud to his following. “ He’d arrest 
us for poaching pearls on nobody's island. ■ 
This island don’t exist yet! It ain’t been 
. discovered yet! Mister Consul, I tell you 
it ain’t on the chart! A man can’t be 


charged with poaching on nobody’s property. 
=Now that’s a rare joke.” , 

\ He’laughed his , fill. Then he stopped 
•and spoke with great earnestness. 


“ Come, mister,” he said,•/' yoti can’t 
put this over me. If you had all the 
American Navy down on the .beach hero 
you couldn’t touch me for taking pearls 
from this island. Moreover, mark you, 
I’m not an American subject.' Nor a 
British subject either. I’m Portuguese. 
You’re not asking, I guess, for International 
trouble ? ” 


The other plucked at his bcardi 
" Whose island is this ? ’’ he demanded. 


“Mine, of course,” returned Vacca, 
“ And don’t you forget it, mister.” ' 

“ But I saw the British flag flying ! ”, 

“ You did. That's the trouble,”, sighed 
Vacca. “ And that’s why I’m glad you'vo 
arrived, because as a neutral third party 
you’ll bear me witness. I know. T'll get 
a 'square degl from Uncle Sam.”. Tie 
appealed to liis men. “ Isn’t that so, my 
hearties ? ” he cried. 

“ Aye, wc can'trust Uncle Sam ! ” they- 
muttered in a chorus. 

“Well, then, what’s your version ? Let's 
hear your story ? ” >■ 

The Portuguese drew at his pipe before 
lie responded. / 

, “ My name’s Newton Vacca ; 1 come from 
Tahiti,”, lie said. “More than eighteen 
months ago I discovered this island which 
I’ve visited off and on and then left for 
short spells. Pearls! I believe, you \ 
There .are. enough pearls in the lagoon, 
mister, to buy up half Paris. I discovered 
them. What’s that to do with America ? 
Tell me that!” v ' . V"; ■ 

“ Nothing,” the other acknowledged. 
“Let’s hear the rest.” ' 7 

“ Very well, then. Here I stand as 
clean as your whistle. ’But that Britisher,” 
Vacca pointed to Mr Deedwinnick, “ comes 
sneaking here and scoffs the place; when my 
back’s turned/and I’m blowed-if he hasn’t 
hoisted his country’s flag on it! Not, 
Mister. Consul, that I’m a man tp quake 
trouble,” Vacca continued with a leer at the 
Squire. “Them who treats me fair will get 
fair from me, so when I finds this party 
upon my island, and seemingly believing 
that they’d first found it, I offered them a 
handsome bargain ! I offered them fifty- 
fifty, pearls, island, and’all; and if any 
man could speak fairer I’ye yet to find him. 
Would they accept it ? Not they ! They 
wanted the lot! ” , . ■ V. 

“ And is that why you tied them up?/ 
was the comment. 

/.In self-defence,” growled Vacca. “ To 
stop them attacking me/,, 

Then Mr Deedwinnick was called upon 
for liis version, which he stated briefly and 
forcibly; when, after pondering, the other 
gave his decision. - ' 

“A stranger story I never heard,” lie 
prohpunccd. “ I shall make haste back to 
my gunboat and consult with her captain, 
but I will return before sundown and let 
you know how wc shall act. In the mean¬ 
time/, he added, with a straight look at 
Vacca and the Squire," “ I require you two 
gentlemen to declare a truce,.and shall hold 
both of you responsible if either breaks it.” ; 
J “ That goes with , me,” nodded Vacca/ 
vvith a faint smile. / / 

' “ And with me,” littered Mr Deedwinnick, 
coldly arid loftily* ’ 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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When the forwards get the ball 
Nearly time—score one all — 
Hearty cries of. 





I like best of all 
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when communicating with advertisers. 



special seed 

COLLECTION 

for 

GhUdven 9 s Gardens 


10 ' 


Ryders’ offer their popular children’s 
collection of Seeds — 6 proved 
varieties of Hardy Annuals for - - 
All will produce beautiful blooms. post free. 
This special offer is made In order that children 
may take a practical interest in, and develop 
a fondness for, one of life’s best hobbies— 
gardening. Please send the order form below. 




SEEDS 

Ryders’ New Seed Book 

The finest Ryders’ have produced. 
126 pages. 28 magnificent 
direct colour photographs of 

beautiful flowers and vegetables 
grown from Ryders’ Seeds. This 
,» book should be on every gardener’s 
■ shelf. Send the form below for your 
copy. FREE and POST FREE. 

POST THIS TO-DAY 


To Ryder & Son (r 920) Ltd., Dept. 32, St. Albans. 

* I enclose iod. (stamps or P.O.). Please send 
me post free your special Children’s Collection. 

Please send me free and post free your 1033 
Seed Book. • • 

. * Cross out if not required. 

Name. ..... 

Address ....... 



Hallo, Children! 

have you 
had one 
of my 


new 


■ * 9 PUZZLES! 

They are great fun. Each contains 60 
to 70 pieces, and forms into a big 
coloured picture 8 inches square. 
Every boy and girl should possess a - 
“ Sunny Jim ” Jig-Saw Puzzle. 

To obtain one, just fill in the coupon below 
and send it to the address given, with a 1/- 
Tostal Order and one top from a packet of 
** Forced* 

Ask Mother to give you Force” for break¬ 
fast, always. It’s thebestfoodfor boys andgirls. 

Sunny Jim. 

To: 44 Sunny Jini," Dept. C.N., 

• 197, Great Portland Street, LONDON, W.l 

I enclose herewith P.O. for If* and cne top from a " Force" 
packet. Please send me a " Sunny Jim ’* Jig-Saw Puzzle 
This offer applies in Gt. Britain and Northern Ireland only. 

Your Name.*.. 

Your Address..... 

NOTE: If yon have had a 41 Sunny Jim " 1 1 1 

.Jig-Saw Puzzle already. Please give the number ( ( 

so tha* a new design 'mav be sent this ti>ne, 1 I 



32,000 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Ample, Satisfying, supplied each winter to hun¬ 
gry East End Children. Remember the little ones. 
3d. pays for ONE meal. 25/- for 100. 

How many may wo entertain as your guests P 
R.S.V.P . to THE REV. PERCY INESON, Supt. f 
EAST END MISSION, 
COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY, LONDON, E.l. 


WILLIAM lVth 
PACKET FREEH 

Tho grand Cayman Is. 
stamp illustrated is in- 
eluded in this ilno pkt. 
of 60 varieties, and de¬ 
picts William IVth on a 
stamp for tho first timo. 
There aro also stamps 
from NEPAUL, Sudan, 
Venezuela, N.Z. irira- 

_ _ _talos, ALOUITES, Brit. 

Cols., t.N. States, etc., and they are all free. Just 
Rend 2d, postago and rcoucst our famous appros. 
Lisburn &, Townsend (Dept. C.N.),Liverpool 



gCr 


¥ 


M 


/ INHALANT V 


IS you have 
a Gold 

inhale “ Vapex ” from 
your handkerchief and 
the cold will soon be a 
thing of the past* 

“ Vapex M penetrates 
the complicated pas¬ 
sages of nose and 
throat, searching out 
the germs. The in¬ 
flamed mucus mem¬ 
brane is soothed, 
cleansed and protected 
from re-infection. 

Of Chemists 2/* <fc J/- 

V.4I. THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 

w *v.* V'j y y iv . w 


/\ LL applications for advertise- 
** ment space should be ad¬ 
dressed to: The Advertisement 
Manager, "The Children's News¬ 
paper/' Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly 
for March 


It is a wonderful thing to be a Eurdpean, to belong 
to the group of peoples who have developed Western 
civilisation and have gone forth to the rest of the 
world and mapped it almost in its entirety. Yet 
this wonderful continent is muddling along as 36 
separate States. How much better it would be for 
Peace and Progress if Europe were made into one. 

Read what My Magazine has to say on this 
important subject. 

Here are some of the other subjects dealt with in 
the March issue of the C.N/s monthly companion: 

The Men Who Catch Fish For Us 
Why Do We Grow So Far and No 
Farther? 

The Immortals In Trafalgar Square 

Stories of the National Gallery 

Croesus Bankrupt - 

The Man who Owned Canada 

- . There are many other articles besides poems, stories, 

puzzles, and numerous pictures. Buy a copy now. 


MY MAGAZINE 


MARCH 


ONE SHILLING 



every 
woman 
should 



If you’re will¬ 
ing tq devote a 
few of your spare 
hours to delight¬ 
ful and fascinat¬ 
ing work in your 
own home, YO V 
CAN 


HAVE that EXTRA MONEY 

for which a hundred and one uses can 
always be found! 

Money of your own—to spend as 
you please on the tilings you have 
always wanted but felt you could not 
afford. YOU CAN 

WIN THE ADMIRATION 

of both men and women; astonish 
your friends; be known everywhere 
as a clever and accomplished woman. 

YOU CAN 

EARN from £5 A WEEK 

doing work so interesting and ab¬ 
sorbing that hundreds of women aro 
making it a full-time occupation. . 

You Don’t Need 


Expc 


>enence— 

We’ll show YOU how it’s done, and 
teach YOU this new money-making 
Craft. No special ability or experience 
is required for tho work—-no tedious 
study is involved. We instruct you 
in every branch of the confectionery 
business, simply and easily—and 
GUARANTEE TO PURCHASE 
YOUR PRODUCTS. It’s as simple 
as ABC, and you can commence 
' making and selling immediately. 
Your work will show a profit from 
tho very beginning, 

EVERYTHING SUPPLIED 
To Begin Directly. 

A complete FREE Outfit of Uten¬ 
sils and Supplies will be sent * directly 
you enrol and wo will then immedi¬ 
ately begin explaining exactly what 
you have to do, and help you every 
step of the way, to earn that EXTRA 
MONEY and become successful. 

Results are Guaranteed . 

Our method is so simple that failure 
is impossible, and, to provide against 
this, wo give you an . absoluto 
GUAR ANTEE of success, exemplified t# 
in our GUARANTEE BONDS. Many g 
' earn from £3 a week in their sparo || 
time, and a splendid regular income. §5 
for full time. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK| 

Full of coloured pictures »« 
and explains the secret 
of success fully I Shows fa 
tho wonderful confections 
you can mako, and $$} 
proves In actual figures 
tho money you can earn. gw 
More women needed h 3 
NOW throughout tho 
country to join in this ES 
delightful and profitable 
occupation. Don’t miss 
this splendid opportunity, 
but bo tho first in your 
district. Tho Book ■ is 
FREE—scud for it 1 NOW! 
Post tho coupon TO¬ 
DAY I 


VALUABLE COUPON | 

ToNational Confectionery Industry,Ltd. Aj 
(Dept. EC), 87, Regent St., London, W.l, 

Send me, without- obligation, your Free Book, $|8 
" Tho Happy Highway to Success," details cf rq 
your Free Outfit Otter and Guarantee, and (f) 
proof that I can earn from £5 a week. I cn- \y. 
close 3d. in stamps to help pay postage, etc. MR 

Name.;. sis 



Print plainly in pencil—ink will blot. 


BT. Jl 

■ m J$ 
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SHAKE8PE 
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THE BRAN TUB 

With Growing Interest 

A certain sum of money is 
invested, and at the . end of 
the first year the interest amounts 
to £320. This is added to the 
principal, and the interest on the 
total at the end of the next year at 
the same rate amounts to £332 46s. 

.What-was the original sum of 
money invested ? Answer next week 

James the First on a Stamp 
Although it is not yet a hundred 
years since the "first postage 
stamp was 
issued, King 
James the 
F i r s t, \v h 0 
reigned at 
the beginning 
of the seven¬ 
teenth cen¬ 
tury, appears 
on a stamp. 

He is on this 
. stamp, one of 

the .1910 tercentenary issue 
Newfoundland, by reason of his 
having granted a Charter to John 
Guy the explorer and Governor. 

Siren Signals 

r pHE hoots given by shipping on 
the Thames have a special 
meaning, according to a code laid 
down by the Port of London 
Authority. One hoot from a siren 
means that the vessel is going to 
starboard, two that it is going to 
port, three that it is going straight 
ahead, and four that it is about 
to move astern. 

: ; What Bird Is This ? 

Tn the stake but not in the post, 

, , In the shore but not in the 
' . coast, 

Iri the purse but not in the bag, 

In the cloth but not in the rag, 

In the board but not in the plank; 
. In the file but not in the rank, 

In the peel but not in the rind, 
Complete a British hawk you’ll 

find. Answer next week 

Crinolines and Cables 
\yitEN the first electric cables 
were laid in London engin¬ 
eers had difficulty in insulating 
them. Along came a man who 
braided steel hoops with cotton for 
crinolines.' Crinolines were going 
out of fashion, so he adapted his 
machinery for braiding copper 
cable, and so solved the problem. 

let On Parle Frangais 



Un impermeable Le masque Le mfit 
II pleut: il met son impermeable. 
Ce masque est plut6t grotesque. ' 
Les matelots grimp&rent au mftt. 


... Other Worlds Next Week. 

Jn the morning the planet Saturn 
is in the South-East. In the even¬ 
ing Uranusand 
Mercury are in 
the West, and 
Mars, Jupiter, 



and Neptune 
are in the 
South-East. 

The picture 
shows the 
Moon as. it may be seen looking 
Southat9p.m. on Tuesday,March 7. 

Figure Spelling 

JTive hundred begins it, five 
hundred ends it, 

Five to the middle now bring; 
The first of all letters and the first 
of all figures 

Give the name of an ancient king. 

A nswer next week 

Rock Salmon 

Although fishmongers in Eng¬ 
land sell about forty thou¬ 
sand tons of rock salmon every 
year there is actually no such 
creature. ■ v 

Several kinds of fish are sold 
under this name. ‘ They include 
dog-fish, cat-fish, pollock, and 
coal-fish; but since these names 
sound so unappetising- the fish 
trade practises a 1 harmless little 
deception and re-names them all 
rock salmon, ■' . 


A Price Puzzle 

A hVepenny packet contains 
ten cigarettes and a coupon, 
and another packet is given for 
twenty-five coupons. At this rate 
what is the price of a hundred 
Cigarettes ? V Answer next week 

Ask a Friend 

Here is a question to ask a 
..friend which it is doubtful 
if he will answer correctly. 

Tell him that a doctor has a 
brother who is a dentist, and the 
problem is : What relation is the 
doctor to the dentist ? ' Your 
friend will think this is a very 
simple thing to answer, and lie will 
say : “ Brother, of course ! ” Wb en 
you say “ No,” your friend will be 
surprised and wonder how he can 
be wrong. Then you explain that 
the doctor was a woman, so she 
was a sister of the dentist. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
This is Automatic 

£375 reduced to pennies is 90,000, 
which is the square of 300 .. Hence 
there were 300 machines and each 

contained 300 pennies.; . 

Double Acrostic in • Words That 
Pictures Rhyme 

P : a . i • Jj ..:-Philtre, filter; 
9 c . * a v E hoarse,'"" horse ; 
® - * - 6 £ told, tolled. 

T e .. n T. 

Mac E A Charade •' 
A n c h o R J Now-here, 110- 
Nut’crackerS ^where ” * 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle ; ' . 

'J'here are 50 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle; Abbreviations are indicated-by asterisks among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be'given ne&t week.... 



Reading Across. 1 . A desert dweller. 5 . A platform. 9 . To level 
with the ground. 13 . A portion. 15 , Exclamation. 16 . A malefactor. 
17 . Child’s! name for father. 18 . Not odd. 20 . Spoken. 22 , Bachelor 
of Divinity.* 23 . Devout. 26 , A Scandinavian: - 27 * Tie. 29 . Busy 
insect. 30 . To blunder. 32 , Member of the horse family. 33 . Small 
hillock of sand. 35 . A nobleman. 37 . Triangular part of a roof. 
38 , Withered. 39 . Great.* 40 . Young males. 41 , Former ruler of 
Russia. 42 . French for the. , 

Reading Down. 1 . Poisonous snakes. 2 . Royal Horse Artillery.* 
3 , Automobile Association.* 4 . Half of this, is used, in music. , 6. 
Characteristic flavour. 7 . Exclamation. 8. Prison. 9 . To make less 
tense. 10 . Chemical symbol for aluminium. 11. Short convulsive sigh. 
12 . Finishes. 14 , To .slip away from. .. 16 . Confronts. 19 . Vigour; 
21 . Washes lightly. 23 . A large pitcher, . 24 , Early English.* 25 . 
Musical instrument of the guitar type. 26 . A chair.. 28 . Marine .car¬ 
nivorous mammal. 29 . To beseech. 31 , Royal Astronomical Society.* 
32 . Altitude.* 34 . Before. 36 . Pound. 38 . Southern Railway.* 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s 6d a year (Canada 14 s). 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Not Afraid : 

They were discussing an ac¬ 
quaintance whose chief love 
was not work. 

■ “ He’s absolutely afraid of 
work,” said Bill. 

- “ Not he,” replied Jack. “ I’ve 
seen him lie down and fall asleep 
by the side of it.” 


Timothy’s Temperature 



Timothy has a temperature, 
Upstairs in bed with flu ; 

But when his temperature comes 
' down 

Then he can come down too. 

Serviceable 

Mr Thrifty asked the shop 
assistant for a cheap coat- 
hanger. - 

“ Here’s the very thing, sir; 
threepence,” said the salesman. 
Have you nothing cheaper ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. Here’s a nice nail” 

Hear, Hear ! 

♦The . street-corner tub-thumper 
was getting worked up. 

“ What we need first and fore¬ 
most,” he said, “is a working 
majority.? .. 

“ No, sir,” protested a listener, 

“ what we want is a majority 
working.” 

Trees and Cabbages 
H E . was poor, but insisted that i 
he came of good family. 

“ Just drop in' on Saturday 
afternoon and have a look at my 
family tree,” he said with pride. 

“ Sorry, old man,” replied his 
friend, “but I’ve promised to go 
and see Smith’s cabbages.” 

Armistice Overdue 

]\Jr$ Bee was very proud of her 
daughter’s musical powers. 

“ My girl has arranged a little 
piece for the pi^ino,” she confided 
to her neighbour over the .garden 
fence. ~ • 

“ Splendid t ” replied Mrs Cee, 

“ I’m all in favour of a little 
peace.” 


- Tw 


this delightful, 
coloured Story 
A Book, full of 
pictures, adven¬ 
ture stories and 
simple com¬ 
petitions. 


There’s a jolly good gift with your next supply 
of Tooth Paste —- the Odol Picture and Story 
Book. You’ll enjoy every page of it and can 
enter for the Slogan and Painting Competition, 
wliich offers wonderful prizes for Boys and Girls. 

BE SURE TO GET ODOL 

FOR YOUR TEETH 

Odol is the best and safest dentifrice for young¬ 
ster’s teeth —it cleans and polishes without 
injuring the delicate enamel. Get a Tin or a 
Tube to-day and you will receive at the same 
time the free gift Picture Book. . 



TOOTH PASTE 

BRITISH MADE FOR BRITISH TEETH. 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

T in-: missionary walked 
wearily; he had travelled 
far that day on his way home 
from a remote village in the 
Himalayas. • 

At last the balconied, two- 
storeyed houses of Ranikhet 
came into sight. Then John 
Deane knew that his hot, 
tiring journey was nearly at 
ah end, for his bungalow lay 
only a" few miles from the 
hill station. 

He went down the road 
bordered with pines that led 
to the bazaar. It was mid¬ 
day and the bazaar street 
was busy and full of life. The 
shopkeepers squatted among 
their wares, on the. floors of 
their open shops, peacefully 
smoking their long pipes. 
They gazed on the crowd that 
surged through the street. 


© 


$ 
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Round a sweetmeat shop 
clustered a crowd of children, 
buying sweets served on green 
leaves; one of the boys 
lingered to sniff the fragrant 
smell of Indian corn cooking 
on an open brazier, fanned by 
an old man sitting cross- 
legged beside it. 

A woman in a bright green 
sari leaned down over a 
balcony smothered in a vine. 
She called shrilly to the little 
boy looking wistfully at the 
Indian corn. 

“ Abdul , khana /” she cried. 
She held a dish of curry, rice, 
and , crisp chapatties (cakes 
made of flour and water) in 
her hand. Abdul needed no 
second bidding. 

Through this crowded street 
the missionary pushed his 
way. Bullock carts ambled 


past him, creaking, jolting, 
bells tinkling, the drivers 
fast asleep under the quaint, 
straw canopies. Gradually 
the tumult of the bazaar 
faded into the distance and; 
only the constant croaking of 
the tree frogs filled the air. 

John Deane stumbled 
heavily; he was half dead 
with fatigue, for it was the 
hottest time of the day. 

"It is no good,”'he mut¬ 
tered to himself. “ I am too 
tired to go on, I will rest for 
a while and doze.” 

He lay down wearily be¬ 
neath the shade of a mimosa 
tree. Above him towered the 
hills, a blaze of scarlet rhodo¬ 
dendrons, and beyond the 
snowy, mountains. A flight 
of parrots passed overhead, a 
jackal peered from behind a 


Under the Mimosa Tree 

boulder. John Deane slept, 
dreaming of England. 

Suddenly the dreamer was 
roused by the cries of 
" Huzoor, Huzoor!” in ac¬ 
cents ■ of great entreaty. 
(“ Huzoor ” is a term of deep 
respect in India.) 

That is someone attacked 
by robbers, calling to me for 
help,” thought Deane, He 
dashed forward. 

Great was his surprise to 
see no traveller in distress, 
but three Lungoor monkeys, 
grey, benign, white ruffled, 
being chased respectfully off 
the crops by an agitated 
Indian. 

The cries of " Huzoor, 
Huzoor! ” were addressed, 
not to a sahib, but to those 
sacred creatures—an apology 
for disturbing them. 
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filling 

StltftON 


—a book from which you can 
make fascinating working 
models with hygienic, easily 
fixed Gumstrip. Send Coupon 
below. 

Gumstrip is obtainable in 
various coloured coils from 
all stationers . - 



To Samuel Jones & Co., Ltd., Sample Dept., 
Peckham Grove, Camberwell, S.E.5. 

Please send me a FREE copy of 
the Gumstrip Model Making Book, 



NAME . 

ADDRESS..,. . 

C.N. March 4 th. 
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